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ABSTRACT 

Seven papers are presented from the presession of the 
1992 International Federation of Library Associations and 
Institutions (IFLA) conference dealing with the status and reputation 
of the library and information professions, which continue to suffer 
a lack of image in society. Suggestions for improving the status of 
the library and information science professions are offered. The 
following papers are included: (1) "The Social and Professional 
Responsibilities of the Profession" (Pawan K. Gupta)] (2) "Improving 
the Market Value of the Profession: Educational Requirements" 
(Christine 0. Kisiedu) ; (3) "Image, Status and Reputation: Some 
Observations" (Russell Bowden) ; (A) "Management of Professional 
Associations: Guidelines" (David R. Bender); (5) ''Statutory 
Recognition of Library and Information Profession" (A. 0. Banjo) ; (6) 
"Improving the Market Value of the Profession: Increasing 
Recognition" (Elizabeth C. Reade Pong); and (7) "Perceptions of the 
Status of the Profession" (Maria Elena Zapata Z.) References follow 
most papers. (SLD) 
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ABSTRACT 

The social and professional responsibilities of the profession. 

Information has played a dtjfiuitc niic in the i;ucicty since ancieiit 
times. Despite tins library and inluniiarion sciuncu pi^uiussion 
continue lo suffer lack: of image and status in the society, 
tiighiignting tiie [juor ()erfurmaa(..o ui [)ubli(: liljrary sector, the 
pjper suggests tu lay a greater e.ii[)luisis on quality literary 
services and to ir.iprove access lu ir jnnation lur all. 

inel-'US profession should analyse the Lulormaiion requiruments of 
tne society; tne reiationsnip iMjtwutjn iiuormatiun, auvolopi..uiu ol 
suciety and liorarians; and ii\ turn ine ch.iiiLHiS t^LjquireU in ihe 
role oi tne liurarian. 

In order to improve the image and status ul tne protcsston, it 
should cause social awareness about the role of inrormatlon in 
society, should tudetine the prulessional af\d nun-jjrufessionai 
activities, should adapt LtllS education programmes laying einphasis 
on consumers and the scjciuiy, should bu ret;ponsibie fur 
overcoming barriers in the free tlow oi information, and aoove aii 
it Should be relevant to the society. 



THE SOCIAL Q PROFESSIONAL I^SPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE PliOFESSION 

The concopt of information service in ami tor this socioiy 
is very old. Since ancient times the pert^ons or groups with information 
have been powerful and respected. They enjoyed a better iiriage and 
status in the society. Kven the persons with accfiss to information 
commanded respect in the SDCiuiy, /\iul, tluj iniDnii.aLon mure often 
was a closely guarded commodity. In thu iiiunarciiy, as well as in 
other forms of gov.rnment, persuns wijro s[)uciaUy appointed to deal 
with information coilectiun and organi.suliuu . 

It was quite late that iniorination disseniination media, as 
well as persons connected with it. c:iv»»rsil iod . 'rh(» rule of information 
collection, orjianisaiiun , .ind tl is:A!:ti iiia i iun cuin' Uj l-i; lih.jred by .1 
variety 01 pc-rsor.s auin^'-s, iournuLists, ^jtliiors, otc. L.aier un liurarians 
came to be asbociaied ^ith lhi^; work. The librarians with traditional 
skills initiated information scrvice^j for the society under patronage 
of a variety of sources. Gradually with the S[")read of education, 
library became an important social institution. The LfilS profession 
came into being, with the develofMiiont nf its own theories and norms, 
the spread of LtllS education, and associations having taken lead to 
develop it as a profossiim. 

Despite the progix^ss in L iis [^['uiL'^J■^iiv}Il , libraries, specially 
the public libraries, are yet to bocume a moving force in the developing 
countries. For example, in India only c \q tiiird of the slates have 
enacted library logishitinn. in rcsi ul {{w. ciounti^v only in a few states, 



LSIS personnel individually or in small groups are making sporadic 
efforts towards library legislation. Although the library legislation 
does not exist in two-third of the country, but the libraries are 
there, e.g. in the state of Rajasihan tliere is a state central library, 
in each district there is a district library and many libraries and 
information centre at a lower level. The same is true of many other 
states lacking library legislation, but these are not effective. 

The mere existence of libraries in small numbers, their inade- 
quate geographical coverage, mea^^re resources in terms of collection, 
staff, etc, can hardly match the i-uriuLrcuHjats ui Iho suciuty. The 
libraries thus have failed to make a iii.uk and have l)ucn unable to 
achieve the objectives with which th€jse have been created. Specially 
the public libraries need to be strengrhoned so as tu provide services 
to larger number of pt^uple and easy lu inicrmaiiun . 

The working Group.., on Modernisation of Library Services 
and Informatics (ly&l) (India) observed that our liLirari»js face problems, 
like insufficient document resources, the roquiromont to serve communities 
and users that are not being served, lack of physical facilities, 
etc. It states : 

"More than 3G0 districts out of a total of 400 have 
district libraries. It is estimated that 1798 development 
blocks out of a total of 5023 blocks (3G^t) have block 
libraries, 41,828 villages out of a total of 5,75.937 (7%) 
have village libraries and 1280 towns of 2643 (48%) 
have town libraries,"^ 

Cuinmonlin)^ un the prrsmt stote ai public liljrarius 
and their r.ervicrjs t"io workin^^ Group observed: 



"Most of these public libraries concentrate on lending 
service. Other services or activities such as reference 
service, extension .ictivilius atid others are, with 
few excuptiuns, not uxiiitunt. . . [Tluj) annual expenditure 
in the country on public libraries tias boen about.,. 50 
paise per literate person or, Rs. 0.Q3 on pex^ capita 
basis. It is estimated that [they) have 1 book for 
every four [literate] persons... It is found that 
in actual terms only ir)'L-2L)'b uf the total literate population 
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has an access to public library services."" 

The above facts point out tae weakness of the public libraries 
sector in India. This may bu a ruplicj ol many utliur duvuluping 
countries. It is natural to infer that the public libraries, at this 
level of growth can not be effective. When even a substantial number 
of literate people do nut have :icci-j-:s tn lihrar^y Si:rvict;s, the fate 
of illiterate masses for whom no special services have huon designed, 
can be easily imagined. Their right to tiave free access to information 
remains as statements of desirability ir. L.rjib policies. In these conditions, 
it should not be surprising that LQIS profession does not enjoy better 
image and status vis-a-vis other proftjssions in the society. 

Why are we in this cundition ? is a question before us. Who 
are responsible for this state of affairs - the state, the society, 
or the L8IS profession ? In part, all of these aru to share the responsi- 
bility. The importance of information in the socio-economic development 
and the national reconstruction is no doubt recognised now by the 
governments and the social groups. It is reflected in the study of 
policy documents on L5IS. The National I'oiicy on Library and Information 
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System (India), 1986, has rightly stated its objectives as follows: 

"Library and information sources are vital for all 
sectors of national activity. The availability of informa- 
tion, GxpoditLously anil pinpoiiUealy , supports all 
decision making procuosos at all levels. Relevent infor- 
mation accelerates the pace of national development. 
An infunned citizun i:i an asset to a democratic system 
of governmont and tho proper utilisation of information 
can improve the quality of citizens. The Government 
of India therefore realises the value of coordinating 
and upgrading the existing library and information 

systems and servic.-s and initiating new programmes 
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relevant to our national i\ceds..." 

It is our rcs()uiisibilLty tu hit lliu massus know tho iuiportanco 
of information, as there is lack of social awareness. Due to lack 
of awareness the demand and consuiiipiion of inlunnarion is low. 
There is less pressure for information un libraries in rural areas. 
The reasons may be many for the passive approach of the society 
towards information. Either the people have not realised the importance 
of information and its impact on Uiuir lives, or the illitracy has 
been a limiting factor, or they are busy and preoccupied in fulfilling 
their basic necessities. Another factor for the lack ut social awareness 
is the failure of L5IS profession in motiviation of masses. It is' in- 
part the responsibility of LQIS profession to create social awareness 
and create demand for information, be it for leisure, development 
of skills or for any other purpose. It is by creating public awareness 
that we can bring about the spread uf libraries with the aim 'information 
fur all' , ovun in tin; riMi/(/U! »iiiM-., in rr.nJi .ill d i s.nl v.iniaj.M:d f-nmps 
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in addition to others. It is with iho active support of tlie masses 
that a positive change in the image ,ind status of the LtilS profession 
in the society is possible. 

The traditional imago of the; i.ViiS pori;omiol has not changed 
among the users. Bven today the users may find it difficult to diffentiate 
between the role played by libr.u'icju and the olhtir workers in the 
library, or even between the role played by professional and non- 
professional workers in the library. More often the users approach 
senior librarian for grievance red-essal (like in many other bureaucratic 
systems with formal hierarchical relations amongst the employees), 
rather than to seek the opinion of the librarian, or his evaluation 
and counselling (unlike they approach the doctors). The libraries, 
in a sense are working like a highly structured, hierarchical system. 
The concept of personalised approach (contrary to what Dr. S. R. 
Ranganathan advocated in his 'Five LJw^;' ) is nii::;sing. blurring further 
Therole of librarian and his image. Ttie L&IS personnel need to change 
their attitude. They should redefine their job responsibilities, with 
the aim to come closer to the society, ratl^er than remaining invisible. 
The LBIS profession needs to rcdafinu the professional and non- professional 
responsibilities in the library. More formalised activities, or the 
activities which easily lend to mechanisation and require lesser profes- 
sional input, should be made the responsibility of para-professional 
arid non-professional staff. The managerial aspects - the role of a 
leader with his employees, a communicator with the public, a counsellor 
with the users, etc., need to be stressed and should occupy the 
LQIS personnel. 



William J. Martin building up a case tar 'deinstitutionalization' 
observed as follows about instltutioiialii3atioii ot library iiurvices : 

"(The] library service hus become identified witfi 

bricks and mortar rathor than with people and with 

the bureaucratic face of lucai guverniuent rather than 
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with the perscjus ot a cnrinj^ profession.'* 

Martin also laid emphasis on giving a pec^Lionalised siirvice 
and to fulfill the needs of the contenujcrary society. 

Education and research iu LftlS has inotitly been oriented towards 
internal problems. LSIS curriculum, both at the luvei of graauatiuii 
as well as post-graduation, lays uuiphoi.is mainly nu Itie areas and 
skills required for the organisation and mintenance of library collections, 
storage and retrival of documents, etc. Stuthes trum consumers perspective 
are insignificant and contribute little to the curricoiuin . hiven post PG 
level and research programmes in LQIS have not emphasised social 
aspects of librarianship . IMS education ai all levels should therefore 
be oriented towards users and social aspects of LrilS. 

In many developing countrioi; LUIS education prograr^rues are 
not sufficient (unlike India where a large number of universities produce 
graduates and post-graduates in LQLS). Accreditation of library schools 
and registration of LQIS specialists is yet lo be accepted in many 
countries. In order that we can produce LSIS graduates with confidence 
and professional zeal, the LSIS profession, through professional associations 
or by other means should adopt practices to have a check on the 
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new entrants to the profession. The quality of entrants, coupled with 
the quality education, can be inslrumontal in scjciai rc-cognition of 
the profession. 

The normative expectation <if the society fn^m LQIS profession 
need to be understood and defined. The simple characteristics of 
the society, that there Ls a population [growth, that the society is 
becoming more and more complex, and that there is an evur increasing 
grOfcVth in the quantum of inforniailcii , may bo enough to create more 
libraries and to slock th ;jn wi.:ll. liuwuvor, Uujtie <u:lii)ns can not 
be sufficient to provide adequate inlurmation to riiatch the social needs. 
Naturally, these alone can not be tiic bases lor improvement in the 
image and status of bfilS profession. Our responsibilities do not end 
here. We need tu go beyond uhat ix. ouviuus lur the existence or 
mere survival uf the profession. We should resuarch the expectations 
of the society frum the library and iiUuiiualiuii [;rufussiou, 
the relationship between the information and the society, and furiner 
we should address ourselves to the role of information in the social 
development. LSIS profession should act as a leader, not simply in 
providing desired information, but it should act as information specialist, 
prescribing with conviction the use of information. Studies should 
be carried out to understand tlje inlormation, user and the librarian 
relationship, which in turn may influence operation in the library, 
to give boost to the impage and status of tiie profession. 

The L6IS profession is itself a part of the society. The chara- 
cteristics of the contemporary society, at; well as its problems, influence 
LSIS profession as inucli as any nther profession or social group. 
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This should be the cause of a continuous change in outlook and social 
as well as professional responsibilit of LGIS profession. Thii^ should 
find continuous manifestation in our thonries and practices of the 
profession. If is the respousibilily ol l fiis proiussion to laciiitate, 
through making available inforrnatieu , iiic h.;jciotv tn ,iclueve its purpose 
or fulfill its expectations, i-'or uxciiiujle the libraries can contribute 
a lot in adult education, literacy prgra.nrnc-s , distance education programmes, 
etc. Otherwise its well recognised role may even be taken over by 
other social groups, it the profesi^ion duus not uu.c a loud. Currently 
the concept of open universities lakiuy roots \n many developing 
countries. India already has a few of these, created during the past 
few years. The libraries should b^'ootrui a part of the chain to impart 
education, specially in these open univei'i>Uy proj^rajiiines, before some 
alternacive structures are created l\:r this i;ar(.ose. By such acts, 
LQIS profession can become a valu.i.jlu pose:^sion ut any society, and 
this can lead to improvement in the image of the profession. 

As may be true i)f many olUc^r developing countries, clie society 
in India has not incuicateu tho reading; habit. Despite voluminous pro- 
duction of books and serials, thr inloriuniion consumption is very 
low. The reasons may be, inappropriate redding material, high cost 
of acquisition, inaccessibility of information, etc., in addition to 
lack of reading habit. LfllS professitin as purchaser can not only exer- 
cise discretion but also influence the producers and publishers. It 
can also influence the coinmunity as well as the goveriiinent. Tlic pro- 
fession should avail of each opportunity to do so, to improve reading 
habit. It should cause library iiiuveinont to help achieve free flow 



of information. The profession slTiOuld take upon it to persuade the 
governments to recognise the value of information to society by 
formulating national library and iufuraialiun policies. It should make 
efforts to remove the barriers in tho tree tlow of information within the 
country as well as globally* For this purposii, tho profession should 
make efforts to achieve relaxation in iuroi^.i exchange controls, import 
controls, mailing tariffs ami cuuiinuiucaliDii rates, otc. 

The challange of overcoming or minimising barriers in the free flow 
of information lies within the purview of ruspousibilitios of tho 
[)rofession. It should bo achieved jy v;ay ul influencinii society -the 
consumers; by way oi iiiutivating Ihu .-"ovornn. out and ulhor agencies - Ihu 
partners in the creation of social institutions etc., and by way of 
adapting the role and responsibilities oi the profession itself. We must 
continuously monitor the activities and lanctiuns of the i^rofession, 
including libraries U information centres and LUIS education, and make 
adjustments in order to remain relevant to the society, 

I will like to stop here after citing a thoughtful note by Prof* 
W*L* Sunders, which he made while thinking of the year 2001 and LQIS 
profession* 

"...[The] nature of the demands un our profession will undergo a 
qualitative change. This keen appreciation of the importance of 
information will make for far better informed users. At present tho 
ignorence of what really good library and iafonnation services can 
provide Is such that many users ai^e almost pnthotically grateful and 
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impressed - by service that we, as professionals, know to be at a vei'y 
simplft and low level indeed. The world over, we have got away with 
very poor, levels of service. In the intoriuation-conscious world of tne 
future, information will be regardtjfl as a key resource; the level of 
expectation by users, of those whose professional concern is with the 
handling and availability of that risuurce will r.u much higher, much 
keener than today. Our tjlforts will lio suujected to a much more informed 
and critical scrutiny than we have known so far. This surely can only be 
for the ultimate good of our profession."^ 
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Lnil-itiVlNii THK MARKET VAI.HK nj. THE Hv i- i N 
EmiCATIONAT. Pt^..^U3{<E.«ENT? 

I 

|ntr : duction 

The ta^V^ <'^f thlp. paper If. t f ugger^t- Xh^ ^yp^ ■: K-.-iiv-.'^tlon 
and training that would Improve the image of the Information 
pr ''^ssion. Image creation depende on the calibre of output of 
prof essionale through whose performance in the creation and 
servicing ^^f inf orrru-ition system? the prof es5si*''Vi 3c r\ whole' and 
Itr. Individual memherB will be e-eeii by those who matter in 
society, as equal partners in the development. equ:-:ti rj. 

The focus of my presentation is Sub-Saharan Africa but 
specific emphasis is on Anglophone areas from where my examples 
will be cited. To begin with, I intend to provide a brief 
background to the systems and training structures that have given 
rise to the problems we are facing now as a profession. 
Secondly, I will look at the current educational environment and 
try to analyze the factors that have made it difficult tc change 
direction for the bertef it> of our professional image. Thirdly, I 
will point out for the consideration of all of us ^jom^ of the 
many ways that liav^^ been suggested as viable edtioational 
alternat j V'--G r j-iir^ing our pr'-»f esp.j ona 1 imag** . 
Background, _to Irihrary I-^y s tern s in A fri ca 

The nbr'H'v -.imI inf<^rmation pro>leci^ion i;^ '''n-^ • t tr.-- 
lega'"io;s t*' All i -1 1 r'"ni tli'^ l«'rw: })iri.ricaJ »in • *^ul"fi:r«l links 
with Great HrJt.iln .md the West ^.reher-^ I ly . Howevvr. 
developmeni \>'.- i rncod back <.'»ily \.o t.he closing ye-^rs of the 
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first half of thip c^-ntury, *?v.mi later in Pom-=- pniM? -f the ' 
continent. It wa^-^ brought t''« Afri<^a a;- the rnjtur» literate 
rociety with a ]'.^ng ef^tabl i ehf^'i book and r^rad^n^ t i^^.-i > t j that 
had been nurtured over centuriee^ into a definite, and r'=-* ognized 
way of life,' 

A remarkable thing about this library culture is that it had 
ev Ived informally on the basis of apprenticeship and on the job 
training that had little to 60 with formally strui-tnred education 
with theoretical foundations. Tlie t^itviation was e^lmilar all over 
t^ Western world from where modern library development if^ Africa 
,ha» had Itp antecedents end from which it has drawn inspiration. 
Th'eoretical foundations that invest a discipline or profession 
with respectahillT.y , maturif y and prestige came v^^-ry late to it. 

In the case of the United States of America th.ic happened 
towards the end of the 19th century, in 1887 when Melvil Dewey, 
the doyen of 1 ibrarianship in that country, opened a school and 
had it attached to an institution of higher Jearnine .'c lumbia 
University, In neighbouring Britain across the Atiantic, it came 
even later, at the end of the second decade of this century, when 
the Schor- of Libi'arianship was estaVlished at the University of 
London in IHK* 

The Unlv^ riMiy tr-idition • i the prr»f i< n w^:- .'niy about 
thirty y'^^ai^s "l i -unl had not t -ik'-n d-r' p V'^'^e- wh*'-T: tj..-- profession 
was transplJ^nt ^-d \ni<-. Africa, It wa.;; n':t the uni vers: ty- based 
profession rhr^i wn: brought. H»"*n:'.on fc' . Ekokal teljp u.*. \h hie 
that the I.lbr.iry \ation winoh h'-i i been estab 1 i rn-- i in 1883, 
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eetoblleheil in 188;^ had deslgni^d and set up f^ syJ].?ibu^.; for 
Library AeBl£^t.,'^ntr nnd examined them on the baf»ij=". that 
eyllabue, on correspondence terms. Preparation f''*)' th^ * , 
examination was th'^ personal resp^^nsi hi 1 i ty of th*^ o^indidate who 
puraued this while he workeci. The syst eitj *could thus be described 
as a formalization of the apprenticeship system, vocational in 
orientation. / This was the basis and orientation of the library 
systems that Africa inherited from Britain, along with the 
personnel that set them up and ran them. The local personnel who 
were also trained to assist and take over from th^y initial 
expatriate British staff .were also trajned in this tradition. 

The African societies into which the profession was 
transplanted were largely illiterat.e. without a IX'oK '.r reading 
culture to speak of. African societies had an or^l tradition, 
tbough one that was not incompatible with or non-receptive to new 
ideas and cultures. 
The Early Years 

This background is important for a clearer understanding of 
the^ course that the library and information profession in Africa 
has taken. The initial years were good. The network of public 
libraries set up in Ghana' ( 1 9b() ) , Ni^#=*ria ( th'=- nn'^-sc.:- model at 
Enugu in 1953) in . -he High Commission of East Africa and later in 
the independent, o-.i.ttec of Kenya, Ui^and.'i an^i Tanr.ar.i i : • lurished 
because thny were '•mbraced by th*- new African poJiti 1 leaders 
and the llt^raie t'-w particularly in West Africa, as support for 
their high prolii» tMhu-ation agenda.:: They saw in libraries the 
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opportunity of a partnership for developing a n*^w, -^-nrich^^d 

culture for t.heir norietiee, Wnen the p.'^rtnr t m • -^iMi t he new 

culture did not work as planned the old prejudioer ?i»?Binst the 

] fession were roAnforced with local African ernV'^^- ] 1 i shments . 

Af.rican librarians have been described as lacking vit^ion, 

ineffective, elitist in their service orientation, worst of all, 

as a narginalized workforce* 3 

Hew Dircctlong: University - Bag^d Edvgg^tion 

In trying to explain failed directions and chart out new 

ones, a little honest self assessment is always helpful in 

providing clarity of vision. Neill among others, leads the way 

In this kind of analysis.- His prognosis of the situation is that 

the dream of an African library culture failed becar.^e the legacy 

was f law^'-d . The apprenticeship training that plaoocl Library 

Assistants in senior position? did not provide the incumbents 

with the necessary academic foundation which alone would have 

enabled them to appreciate the role they were expected to play . 

The requlBite education that they require in order to be able to 

conceptualize the new directions and the framework within which 

they should opera v.e was therefore deficient. 

There were df^liberate attempts to establish university-based 

library schools in Africa initiated by American influence with 

Carnegie funds. The first was at the University of Ibadan in 

•^Jigeria in I960. It was followed in 1967 by a Ghanaian 

initiative at the University of <Jh*ana . S.l.A, Kotei. a product 

of the old tradition but an active participant in th*? new move to 
. ! 
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eBt«blish Afro- centric systemB (which incidentally also included 
a large British expatriate component) adinite th.^t i ho plan failed 
l»ecau6e thos^e who took part U) the foundation and nurturing of 
the foreign prototype systems eubeequently becamt- teachers in the 
library 8Chool8.4 

The rate at which library and information studies schools 
have been established in Africa since then has been sufficiently 
re»arkable for comment. However, Ouma remarks that most were 
originally set up to train library assistants. 5 

All this pointed to the fact that the way towards th'e 
realization of the objective of the profession in Africa to 
develop a typically African ethos and systems for African 
librarianship lay through a purposeful programme for training 
high level manpower with the vision to design and sustain such 
systems . 

The appropriateness of the academic environment for 
fostering quality education is ge'nerally recognized, Paul 
Wassermann, in endorsement of the above, has said this of the 
university environroen''- and university educators: The 
intellectual base is found in professional schools where, within 
the scholarly framework of th^ university new ideas are inspired 
and tested ... ultimately t,hr<:»ugh scholarly media. 6 This, in my 
estimation, is th*-^ /innwer to the problem of sh<:«rt'ic*r of high 
level manpower that Is to be found at all levels of th^ 
Information prof^^siOt »n , and whirh )ias i-^aused t h*.- ^riL^ls of access 
to Information, th*^ worst ima^e blot on the profession in Africa « 



.... . The. main in thiB pi-'^^esr relatei*- t.. •)•;•♦ weaknesses 

of existing training faciiitier and th^ir rc^i-'i^riL--' 1 - the 
manpower pr'>)«l':m. Th^ report t.h#- Ad«iie Al-'i -^ :"U.,^'r^r ft, 
Information and Informatics FoJicies for Africa (N'-v^rtjbrr- 
December 1988) saw the problem as manifesting it;.-^]! in the 
following ways : 

1. Afrlca-baeed training opportunities are limited; 

2. Those available are oriented towards the 

tradi t ioual inf ormat j on services and i ne-t i t nt ions ; 

3. Diere air no retrainint: facilities for b-r^tii 
professional personnel. 7 t 

' These jes»^'-s need to be addressed if the education and 
training of our information workforce is to have any meaning and 
relevance. The first, limited training opportunities, seems an 
intractable problem. Very few inf ormati'->n institutions exist in 
Africa that provide high level training. There is only one Ph.D 
awarding institution on the continent - the veteran Ibadan 
sthool . University of Ghana (and, Ibadan) offert< M,Fhil courses 
in Library Studies and Archives. TJie rest, including Ghana, 
offer Graduate D:.ploma programni^rc . 

The . ••^cent Midition of Masters in Information Science 
rours'-^r at tw •M-'^i-'^J school:"^, e.-it nb] i .^.h^d in A.i.i i . Al'^-ih'i, 
Ethiopia, and a.*:^njn in Ibad^an, Nigeria, under the sponscrship of 
the Internali ^t•r^ \ I ••pment I^es'-^arch r.,-ntre tllU^ • ^ Unesco 

promises a n^«^dr-ii i nipr. -vement in the situati.**: -i,-, - is hoping 



to engag'* ^'i: - <»l 1 Ibridan Pi-h-f') ? recent leVadu.^ t t,, 
strengthen Ih--- t's'p/hin^ of iXc in i^-rnirit ion eci*y\r- -i^'i 
Information tt-chnoJ rjgy *-oarsef. . 

• It l5 a source of concern that in the trc«ining r^f 
information personnel. African institutions have plaoerd emphaeis 
on producing merely librarians, <irchivist.s and dc»cumeni a] iste who 
60 not po5Pes8 .any of the new. skills in managt^men t , interpersonal 
communications and other qualities of the new-cuiture of 
"enterprise" that are closely associated with the profession now. 
A colleague lamented the library orientation of his professional 
education which made a consultancy assignment with a UNDP team to 
set up a rural information system a taxing i^ne "M^"- i^'-cogniz^ed it 
as a deficiency in his trairing alright. 

High-Technology and Changes on the Library and Information 
Science 

Our curricula need to reflect the changes that are rapidly 
tWking place in the information job market. These changes, 
catalysed by the new technologies, should be reflected where 
relevant. Forecasts and speculations on what is expected of the 
information professional of the 199(js. 8,9.10. list a dizzying 
array of skills and expertise that will make of us not only 
librarians but in additioj^ managers, communicators, an.'ilysts of 
all types, politicians, ^usin^^:^•^rp•■ .'»nd more besii-;--. 
Fortunately. ?). .'bservers asi^ure us that f-s ' r*z';-.eeabie 
future, {ho r.in i iiri -iv will remain librariesvll Hu*".-! need to 
keep in tun*.: with t Irt^'-- develo|.*nients to remajr: r-i-vi;/ . 
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Whe1.h''^r w** lik**^ it. or not., Afrio-m o<*iunt.r ie.^H h--»v fr^mbrftced 
the cnmpuI'M' hi^'l* t *'-chnn 1 « .p y ."ulturA-. T)i-."J.rh . m }• i 1 ^ -a t 1 OHR 

f<re n«:.^wh<*r'* t l*^vo]t^ t fi*- v rnv^ in lievelc'p^rl •■■•mit Tina's-, the 

high- techri" lo^!y j"«^v«^r and th^- rat'-- at. which rel/ite^i ni.^chinee are 
being imported int'^ African oountrie?^ demand a ceri'.'us look at 

assessing the impi^ct on the profession. We need to understand 

,.t. 

their use and learn to work with these tools in order to benefit 
from their enormous potential. 

Computer literacy is limited in most 'African countries but 
awareness is spreading fast, though the proliferation of computer 
training cen"tres and agencies present their own problems of 
standards and relevance in relation to courses offered.* Two 
High-Technology exhibitions in Ghana in the past year-COMPUTECH I 
& Il-have br«~>ught home forcefully tlie reality of thr =ibov»=- 
statementn. ' 
:u es in Educati on and Trai ning 

Retraining and continuing '='ducation for 1 nforma t ion 
pr^ictitioiiers and educators is crucial for sustained professional 
and academic excellence. The confidence to deliver, whether on 
the job or in the classroom, depend? on being abrrast with the 
latest devel«"»pments in one " s art-a of expertise Sliort courses on 
specific issue? and conferences/seminars run locally -r abroad do 
hfl,p but the:->»-. ^'.^.j'-^r- i al ly ext>^rnal on^s , are Mniii'.l Funding 
to attend them is not. easi ly avai lable and African participants 
are seldom it* ?i position 'to fund t ;)emse 1 ve?; . In this regard the 
German Fotindati*- i'l^E) my sponsors to this femiriar, ha?, been of 
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great aesleti^nrr: t.».' Africa iprofcre^lnn-^Je. in g^Ml•r-r:1l iuii i ho^e ot 
Southern and KaBt»>rn Airica in particular. lhl^'•f . IPKf .t.he Fan 
African DAvelopmoni Information System (FADl:^;. I'flh, Ml) and ICA 
have all ''•1f#'r«^<i .'iiMtipt.ance ai. vririour time: nui ^' viriC'vis 
degrees . 

Local meetingR organised by local profeeeione are excellent 
methods ol "networking" at the personal, as opposed to the 
institutional level. Infrequent contacts among professionals in 
a given location can lead to isolationism and diminished , 
relevance. 

Watchers of the professional African* informat ion scene see 
as the greatest possible image booster, education and the skills 
for identifying two things: the information needs of the rural 
dweller and establishing systems to satisfy those iieeds*. In a 
continent with 70% of its population in the 'rural areas, the 
majority of whom are either totally or semi- 1 i terate , onr first 
duty as information professionals should be to them, Kingo 
Mcbombul2 is a rec^^-ftnized atWocate of this call to g :> back to the 
grassroots, although a small number of othei* schclarc have done 

some work here. 

The call is catching on. The latest seminar of the 

Commonwealth l.ibi--iry Association (COMl.AK Weirt Afr: *• i '"'hapter 

held in September 1H91 in Accra, Ghana devoted ^^ne week '»f 

discussion to thi?: theme. 13 

J. Rirh;ird N'ri]l,54 a strong supporter of t.)i » ' paradigm 

of liV»rary s^-r'v^.-♦^. -irgueft strongly f^-r a shlfi ' : -ir from 
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ef^rvice t'^ th^ * ' minority to whorr' the r rot -e-?;- i • u ^ji Africa 
hae given lt^^ tot.aJ (but. unappreciated) attentj* ?! t •.i^t*r. The 
form that th*- tv:^w f.yf^tems muat take are as y^-t iv^t w^- 1 1 defined 
but they 8ho»j]d bf- "JesB formal, l^^sf^ book-cr j f*tii . m-vr^ locally 
rooted and more precic^eJy targeted at. /Africa reai and potential 
Information ueerp." The effort will Involve identifying *ho the 
potential UBere. m l>f*^nef iclar iei? are. It ie^ als*'' a ue^er 
awareneee campaign that would confer vislbillt.y and recognition 
on the profession. 

The Bole of t he Library School Curriculum In t h r^-.^ia:<:±i 
for a new Profess io nal Identify 

The above programme requli'ee a framework of operation which 

the curricula of our library schools should pi-c^vide. CurriculuTi 

buildings is> seen as the responsibility of the educator, but it 

shoi. 3d be based on team work comprising the educator as leader,' 

the employing or consuming public for relevance of jnpMt 

regarding what the job market wjll accept, and the profession at 

large to ensure that basic professional tenets are followed and 

promoted. The results would inform what syllabus f^M' teaching 

and research to evolve, • 

Such team w<^rk wi]] str'-nq t h^^-n the hand of ^Ije - 'iiJC- tor in 

presenting hi.-- •■^uj-ricu J ar prop^rsals to the Univ'^r::';- --.-ademic 

governing body fc>r approval. The exercise confer; i^^nefits both 

as a means ol iidv.-iiM-ing the profession and ir i i.. ;».^ trie status 

of library and information work to t}jv I'.-vel :i a uiiiversity 

discipline . 




The ral'.- «.l ro-vielon of th*> .curricula oi jjltj^Tv ... tjoole in 
Britain, for e^cample, is such that it. invents i ht-n i th a 
temporary qu.^lity. But the e^choolt^ ri'=*ed t^ j.-^i?. . w.- tan. 
changing itiforim . n environment an rrlcition ^. • »>■ i; 
programmeB in order to stay in businees. It ie a way of 
canvassing student input to what courses will lead to or will 
be useful in a Job and what will not; what new ski J Is have 
emerged since thf=^ la^t review exercise, so that the necessary 
adjustments could hot made. 

The rate of <uirriculum revision is not as rapid in Africa. 
A curious practice of inviting foreign consultants to review 
curricula ir) African Library nchools has been in force for a long 
timf^. This has been done eit.her on a subject, or overall basis. 
Lbcal input tends to be limited to a few question sessions with 
staff. No other input is sougyjt. : The Department of Library and 
Archival Studies (DLAS), C^hana has been subjected tC' a number of 
such 'expert' review exercise's on a number of occasions. * . 

The opinion of this author is that such practices help 
nobody but the 'expert' whose Curriculum Vitae is enhanced 
thereby. Local professionals and educators* shou Id know the 
infpriDation environment bei.ter than anyone e]rv If the servicei 
of an outsid*^ -.xpei't should be required, he :r ohv t*n'.a)i.-i only h- 
part of the l.»o.:^l ream. A better al tern.?it-ive to this system is 
for a tenm to use my of. the various m-^jnviais .'n '^ur r j .i: Inm 
developmerit. i t n. library and int'.rn it ion se^t r i.-in" ' nesco 
has issued fr-m t .ini^ to time. • 

1 1 
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What to Teach in the Context of the P henomeno rj th-- 

As notF.fi -1 1 r^r-sdy , the rspld techn'^ J t h iMi -. i tj-je 
pas*t f^w d'*^* '.-111-; havt- J to the *^mergt-n«*»=- c»f p'^ tt; v t 
activities, skills and 8er<^icee which al) claim i'- i t.M:>n6hlp 
with information pnd equal attention in the currirniorj There 
ICf theref ore, n^ . to decide what corues undet* baf i».t. formal 
education and what ie continuour. This is never an eaey 
decision, particularly in Africa where avenues foi* ^-ontinuing 
education tend to be limited. A decision needs to he> taken, 
however. Here again, curricula guides available can offer 
direction. The morlular approacVi may offer a convenient way out 
by treating topics ar. complete n)'*»dules both within and out of the 
lecture ro-*: The Bystem also c-f ferf. the advantage ol a choice 
for a stud'^nt . However, without a dr.ubt, formhl •='ducation should 
resiie wltii academic i n?.tl tut icn:.' . Ideally, the pr''»f eeeion^ 
associations should be largely responsible for continuing 
education and training but the ortiooif- need to ae-slst more here 
than would normally b*^ the case if the asfor- i a* 1 n? W'-re strong'-J 
and better endowed . ' 

The concept of harmonisati'">n is growing ir: il'«'»piaiari ty . 
Efipoused by Pnesco, I FLA, FID and the ICA since the early 1980s, 
Af'^lcan library i-.-Jiools have been encouraged to adopt it for the 
tt->.«/;-i j n.fc^ oi .-ub I. r.hat .ire Kii'-v^n i-^^dn^ ;» ^he 

three :irea;* i ! i l-i-irianship, Ar'hivec -ind l>c«'*nni'' t. ' i * . i. 
8ervl«'-es Th'-^^^ '"-^ nirri'-'Tj arf=-a;< h.'ivf- l identifi-:i r'uiagement 
U, r^tudif*?. Inf. ih-.-^^ri^'n Te^hM 0 i2iy ; nfcrmat if^i . Snd 
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produced eomc detailed work pJan to V>e f ol l^'^w^-ri , i t j;*^ ^asls of 
expert paper? pres^^nted at an Interna tionfi} oynj^ 'i"- ^ n-ld In 
Paris in U* Dl.AS'e eyllabuf? reprecente rn v-r\ ^-..- .i example 

of this practice. Its advantages incJode reductjon if a single 
one the number of lecture session's that may have be*-n repeated in 
three or four programmes, thus saving staff time. 



Other Iftftuea 

Other important issues include those of student and staff 
recruitment and quality in library and information schools in 
Africa. The latter are nolj priority areas of choice for graduate 
students. They tend to opt for the policy disciplines where 
prospects of advano'^^ment are far greater and the fields more 
prestigioun. It in therefore not easy to recruit the best' 
students. Ph.D re* ruits are rare. Insistence on second class 
uppers would also reduce intake drastically and affect our 
survival ! 

A related issue is the preponderance of humanities graduate 
recruits in relation to recruits from the natural eciences. ^ The 
profession in Africa has "become humanities ■ ba?ed by default, 
but many issues of the modern information* environment require the 
expertise of a professional with a science background. A 
judicious balance should be struck, but we should alwayr aim to 
recount the best in order to maintain nigh educationaj emd 
professional 'Excellence, if we ar*'- to improve our in.'i»:*r 

The quest ion '. f staff qU'^ i il ^cat ion has beer, • • with 





already but i i. bf^'^r:* n liirect J ."^ t i '»ie.h 1 v- wi^r . ' 'M- 'i! -juality 
on the cour?.*^. A :=:t.rong cadre ol teaoner.^ chu injT v- rtiident 
quality through oc«nfident, experienced teaching '-m.i ajit.elling. 
Recruiting etaff tends to be difficult for Afric^-m MDrary 
schools largely because of the inadequacy of training facilities 
referred to, and its attendant shortage of expertise. It. has 
taken DLAS more than a year to find someone to teach information 

r 

Science because the University of Ghana will not accept a masters 
degree v:J.thout a full year's resea*"ch component. It is a 
frustrating expev -nee but sound academic policy. 
CONCLIISI ^M 

The above is an attempt to address a few of the issues that 
I feel information professionally and educators in Africa should 
be deeply concerned with in the attempt at building bridges 
between ourselves nnd our consuming public. Not all the , 
inportant issues have been addri^ssed. An issue such as what to 
do about the burgeoning para-professional group in terms of an 
upgrading programme remains untouched. The debate concerning of 
which is more to blarre for t)ie sorry r.T.ate of Africa p 
information profession - whether it i^ the lack oi vision of the 
professionals ov th*=- Jack of apl'rf=-<"^iation by tri^* bureaucrat 6f 
the role of inloi'mation in development - cann:'^ be dismissed in a 
paragraph. But the point of the argument. - indifferent fundirjg 
of and responses io African informal pursui ts^^remain a major 
constraint tV d.-Vf • I , .pnien l . 

■ 14 
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Biif f iclen tly t.roni--»J y the f?earch for new di re-^t ) • fi: ns the 

1 

education fc'V 1 ihr;<riansliip in information work if Atii<-ri The 
challenge \.o the profession is to give form and e >5i ^-r.an^e to 
these concerns . 
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Librarianship is not the oldest profession in the world. I will leave you 
to guess what that is. Nevertheless, librarianship is one of the older 
professions, preceding medicine and not much younger than law and religion. 
Two major inventions have provided it with two major periods of change and 
innovation. The first, in the past, being the invention of printing and 
the 'evelopment of book production as we know it today. The second is now 
with us in the form of the adaptation of the products of the information 
technology revolution to librarianship and information work. The changes 
in western industrialised societies from those shaped and conditioned by 
the Industrial Revolution into their present forms as Information Societies 
has been influenced primarily by the information technology revolution. 
This change should have provided librarians with ample opportunities to 
play central and significant roles in the development of these new 
information societies and as a consequence, the public's perception of the 
image, status and reputation of the profession ought iiever to have been 
higher. But this is not the case. Where are the indications of the 
majority of librarians taking on new responsibilities, not for the 
management of the physical materials in their collections but the 
information content inside these materials, through the developments of. 
analytical skills and knowledge to help users through what is fast becoming 
an information over-load where provision is not paramount but the quality, 
accuracy and up-to-dateness is? 

Of course we have to ask ourselves, are we obsessively concerned with the 
image, status and reputation of our profession? We have to ask ourselves, 
ar^ we correct to be concerned with these problems and the situations that 
thjy represent? If we are, then we have to ask ourselves, what should we 
do to alter them? We have to ask ourselves, if we want to change out image 
and the status we need to what and to where. That is what this seminar is 
about. 

The profession historically might be nearly as old as those for law and for 
religious practice and older than medicine and surgery and management and 
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accountancy and engineering and perhaps architecture, but the difference 
between them and us is that their status in society Is assured and ours 
still is not despite Islamic records indicating, ^or instance in Turkey in 
the XI and XII centuries a high regard for librarians. Here. In India a 
quotation 1 recently came across records: 

Librarianship was also considered an esteemed profession in ancient 
Kerala. In the scholarly home libraries, and Salais only highly 
educated persons could work as librarians. The person who kept the 
documents had to be knowledgeable about the thought contents of the 
documents in his care. This tradition of scholar librarians continued 
up to the medieval period. The copper plate grant of king 
Trailokyamalla, a Chalukyan ruler, in 1058 AO furnishes details of an 
educational institution maintained by him. It was equipped with a 
library with six Saraswathi Bhandarikas (librarians). The inscription 
further furnishes details regarding distribution of land which tells us 
the dignified and honoured position the librarians had in temple 
colleagues and other cultural and educational institutions.* 
We need to consider why our status is so 'low. I contend that part of the 
reason must be that law, medicine and religion, architecture and 
engineering are professions concerned with life and death. There's nothing 
more important to societies than such issues. Their status is also assured 
because the public views their operations as being undertaken by 
professionals and, more importantly, the people actually providing services 
to users see, and understand, themselves to be professionals. That is not 
always true of librarians and information workers. The literature of 
librarianship is occupied still with debates and discussions as to whether 
librarianship is a profession or not. Some believe it to be so, others 
not. The latter understanding its practice to involve little beyond a set 
of skills and techniques. 

Judgements can be made. Criteria exist against which to measure an 
occupation's professionalism. They vary in their wording but essentially 
there are six criteria. I shall take those of Abraham Flexner, formulated 
in 1915 and contained in Jesse Shera's book The foundations of Education 
for Librarianship.^ Flexner believed there to be six essential criteria 
and they are: 

Professions involve essentially intellectual operations with large 
' individual responsibility; 
They derive their raw material from science and learning; 
This material they work up to a practical and definite end; 
They possess an educationally communicable technique; 
They tend to self -organisat ion; 

They are becoming increasingly altruistic in motivation. 

'Professional' in the dictionary definition means: a declaration or an 
avowal; a declaration of belief in a religion; a vocation, calling, 
especially one that involves some branch of learning or science. 

To practice a profession, in my view, is not just to practice a set ot 
skills. It also incurs the undertaking of responsibilities on behalf of 
society. For instance, those of the iiedical profession are easy to 
observe, concerned as they are with the public's health and hygiene. Hen 
and women of religion are concerned with moral and ethical values in 
society. The law is concerned with the maintenance of law. order and 
justice in the comniunity. For me the library and information service's 
profession has a clear social responsibility. It has concerns for 



information. They tre two-fold: to Mintain the free and unfettered flow 
of information (along with the press and the media, e.g. to oppose 
censorship in all forms); the second is to protect the rights of access of 
every individual to the information that they seek, A clarion call that 
the profession has ignored. It is enshrined In the re ort of the UNESCO 
NATIS Conference in Paris in 1974 but it is h-tter expressed in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 'Everyone has the right to freedori) 
of opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and Import Information and ideas 
through any media regardless of frontiers'. It Is this task that is unique 
to the library and information profession. The American Library 
Association's Office for Intellectual Freedom is a good example of the 
profession taking responsibilities in this area. We m^rt hold onto it. 
There exist real risks that librarians, faced with managing their 
operations within different organisational structures Imposed upon them by 
local governments or other parent organisations, or in adapting, as they 
must, t^ new management theories and techniques, that they will move too 
far to identify with management and throw out the bibliographical and 
librarianship skills that are unique to our profession. Already there are 
dangers apparent in Europe of what is being called ^de-ski Uing' . They 
must be resisted. It is the skills, techniques and knowledge of 
librarianship and information science that^make us differert from any other 
profession and therefore allows us to claim a position in society that 
identifies us as different from the others and for which we should be 
properly rewarded, recognised and remunerated. 

Needless to say perhaps, but nevertheless worth re- iterating, that the 
library and information science profession's view of itself is conditioned 
to a large extent by the attitude to it of the world 'outside' the 
profession. In many cases that public's view of us is almost negligible - 
we are almost invisible to them. Why should that be when, in theory at 
least, but probably, as I have already indicated, not in practice, as 
professionals we are involved with one of the most inportant commodities in 
today's new and post- industrial societies - information? 



I hope that the seminar will address these issues. I thinK that they are 
fundamental to our iuage, to our status and to the reputation that we want 
in society. In the seminar you will have to consider whether you agree 
with this view. 

There are many other problems that librarians and information workers 
believe affect the public's image of them. These include the idea that the 
general public has little understanding of what library and Information 
workers do or of the responsibilities that they carry - the Mnvisibility' 
factor to which I have just referred. Those responsibilities are not small 
if e consider those of a university librarian who will be responsible for 
providing services to the whole of his academic and student communities, or 
the responsibilities of a public librarian for buildings, mobiles, stock 
and staff, or the responsibilities of an information scientist working in a 
research laboratory or those of children's librarian for the type of 
literature and material that the young people read. Nevertheless, there is 
a mystique that the profession sometimes seems intent on sustaining which 
actually may be harmful to the public's view of the profession. Certainly 
there is the problem that the very name 'librarian' derives from, or is 
associated with, the name of the building in which professionals work. 



Nursing is a profession in a hospital but the public understands what a 
nurse does (even if they may never have »&t one) yet it finds it difficult 
to understand what librarianship involves and that it is a profession and 
not just work inside a building called a library* 

Expectations by users of the quality of the services provided are not 
always clearly understood and sometimes, one has to admit, those services 
at point of delivery leave a lot to be desired* The public observes the 
librarian issuing books over a desk and arranging books in some order on a 
shelf and as a consequence it places librarians on a scale, and In 
comparison with other professions, at a very, low point near the bottom. In 
many countries the profession is almost entirely comprised of women., 
Unfortunately, In many countries the place of women in society is not 
particularly high and therefore the ability of librarians to make contact 
with government and with policy makers at the highest levels is inhibited. 

In some countries there is an overproduction of librarians from the 
departments of library and information studies onto the employment market. 
Any market-woman will confirm that if there is a glut of eggs onto the 
market their p^'^ will fall. So is it with librarians. In some cases the 
very quality of the eggs is poor because the type of education and the 
quality of it imparted as students to the new librarians entering work for 
thr first time is extremely low. I am not certain that the educational 
curricula and the training and subsequent continuing professional 
development opportunities are being exploited and adopted adequately enough 
for them to serve as the key to change. In addition, not unnaturally, 
recruitment depends on Mike attracting like' so that the opportunities for 
unorthodoxies to enter the profession are constrained. It Is revolutions, 
wars, argunients and disagreements that attract the media and the public' t 
attention not quiet unassuming evolution. A professional organisation's 
primary responsibility to society is to protect the quality of the services 
that the professionals in it (as its members) provide to the users of their 
services - in our case libraries. A library association, therefore, has as 
its most important function the protection of standards of performance by 
the professionals in its membership. Not all library associations operate 
with a Code of Ethics or Conduct which is a requirement for this task. Not 
all library associations even undertake this task, hot all library 
associations are organised efficiently enough to be able to undertake it. 
It is therefore a sine qua non that a library association has to be strong, 
effective and efficiently managed if the image and status of its profession 
is to be improved. 

But the opposite is often the case. Instead of a single national 
association there are a number representing different areas of practice or 
different knowledge and skill groups* We use our skills as classifiers to 
our detriment. We divide into small dis-united groups instead of forrtring a 
strong unified, single national association. A British colonial maxim was 
'divide and rule'. We are divided and so we are ruled. 

The actual work and responsibilities of many professional librarians are 
often at low levels, particularly when compared to those of other 
professionals in the parent organisation within which libraries are 
located, whether it be within universities, local or central govtrnment. 
Some librarians believe that a lack of legal statu* or statutorily- 
recognised qualifications from the professional body Inhibits the 
perceptions by the public of our status. Vm not sure that this Is not a 



chicken and egg situation. Statutory rtcognitfon Is only arrived at when 
it reflects what the public believes and when it believes it to be 
deserved. I suggest therefore that any required statutory recognition will 
be one of the rewards that will have to wait some time to be achieved even 
if It remains one of the highest priorities. We have to get our own house 
in order before statutory recognition allows entry onto an official 
Register which iS approved In law (as it is for architects, engineers* and 
the medical profession) and which provides the professional with a right to 
practice because of the agreed and accepted standards of performance that 
he, or she, is guaranteed to uphold. Have we, as librarians, justified 
that right? Without doubt, statutory recognition would provide the status 
we want, but it won't come of its own accord. It will only come when It 
reflects what the public already perceives and agrees about us. 

Underlying all these many, and varied, problems is perridps an eveh 
basic one. It is that after centuries of work in libraries there is still 
no agreement amongst us as to what defines librarlanship and information 
work. There is no agreement on what lies at the core that identifies_ 
librar' ^-ip and emphasises its uniqueness and difference to other 
professions; or about what are the priorities within it or the relationship 
of this core to external priorities such as the necessity to possess 
management, political and marketing skills. In the UK, in an exercise 
being undertaken by the Library Association for the Government's Departme- 
of Employment, investigating the establishment of national vocational 
qualifications (i.e. work at the paraprofessional and technician but not 
yet professional levels) outside consultants had to be engaged to undertake 
work to define what was called the 'occupational map' and what are tf. 
areas of employment within which 1 ibrarianship and information science 
skills are practised. The definition now agreed by the profession is: 
To deter»ine/anticipate, stimulate and satisfy the information needs of 
existing and potential users/clients through the design and operation of 
systems for creating, synthesising, gathering, categorising, storing, 
providing access to, retrieving, interpreting, and presenting 
infonaation fro« all media and personal sources, in a cost effective 
manner, and by so doing, speeding the flow of information to improve the 
business and social environment of an open society. 

Information is defined in its broadest sense as meaning data, facts, 
imaginative materials, ideas opinions, and cultural values, in a variety 
of media ranging from the printed form, through audio and visual media 
to electronic processes and including in house personal knowledge and 
external sources and referrals. 

There is a briefer one which reads: 

To anticipate, determine, stimulate and satisfy the information needs of 
existing and potential clients. 

We have to ask, are the issues I have outlined the real problems affected 
status and recognition that the profession needs to address or are they 
blown up out of all proportion when in reality its status is easily 
resolved by a marketing exercise? I believe that one markets a product 
when one is certain what the product is, and what level of quality it 
provides and one has undertaken market research to ascertain its importance 
on the potential market. I hope that the discussions ir, this seminar will 
be concerned with that ^product'. I think that we can concentrate on 
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•arkcting the product when we have answered some of the issues raised in 
this paper - some of which will be, of course, presented in more detail b> 
others as we progress through the seminar. 

It was these problems that IFLA was asked to address in 1986 when th^ 
Issues of status were presented to the Professional Board as a result of a 
pre-conference seminar such as this in Japan. IFLA referred it to the 
Round Table for the Management of Library Associations. My Executive 
Corrvmttee considered some of the problems passed to it and accepted them as 
hypotheses that needed to be proved and accepted or disapproved and 
rejected. In order to test the hypothe... it agreed with the Profes onal 
Board to undertake a programme of work and in 1988 it started and presented 
the results of a literature search to the RTHLAs Open Meeting in Paris. 
Thereafter it embarked upon empirical research, part-funded by the 
Professional Board and the NBLC in Holland (to which the RTMLA owes much 
gratitude) using the services it provided of a researcher, Hans Prinz, to 
prepare a detailed questionnaire which was sent to library associations 
around the world and subsequently backed up by interviews held in a number 
of countries in Latin America, the Caribbean and Asia. By 1991 an Interim 
report was reac*^' for presentation to the RTHLA's Open Meeting at the IFLA 
Conference ir ......uw. The report is now being finalised and some of the 

results in it will be placed before you during this seminar. A preliminary 
report appears in IFLA Journal volume 2 just published. Among many 
questions that we shall put to you, the participants in this seminar, le^ill 
be: are the findings of the report recognisable and therefore acceptable? 
It is important that they are 'owned' by you because they will form the 
basis of RTMLA further work. 

To focus our attention on the objectives of the seminar for a moment. They 
have been circulated to you but let me remind you of them: Recent surveys 
and research have ye-e«phasised the problems relating to the status, 
reputation and iuge of the library, information science and documentation 
profession and their associations. These problems Inhibit the ability of 
association aeabers to function effectively. 

The objectives of the seminar are, among others, to consider these findings 
and Bake recoaaendations: 

(a) to IFLA and other relevant organisations for the development of their 
policies; 

(b) for progra«s and activities to iaprove the status, reputation and 
isage of the profession; 

(c) for the efficient sanagement and organisation of professional 
association. 

By the end of the seminar we have to have considered; what can be done? We 
have to consider: what a^e the priorities for action? We have to decide 
who we will recommend to take that action.' As this paper has Indicated and 
the Hans Prinz research proves^ the problem is not a simple one. Indeed it 
is not one, single, problem anyway. But a complex web of problems each 
inter-twined with the next. They relate to all aspects of library and 
information work; they relate to education and training; they relate to the 
need to continue to upgrade skills and competencies through continuing 
professional development programmes and a host of others that this paper 
only briefly touches upon. To assist you to grapple with these Issues, in 
addition to a presentation of the research findings by Hans Prinz, you will 
hear papers about the perception of the profession; the responsibilities of 



professional librarians and information workers; about the need for market 
value and recognition; the problems and benefits of statutory recognition 
and on the management of professional associations using 'the UNESCO 
Guidelines for the Hanageaent of Professiontl Associations in the Fields of 
Archives, Library and Infontttion Work, The organisers of this sen.inar 
believe that without strong and efficient and effectively managed library 
associations there is no infrastructure to undertake the work that you will 
identify as necessary to improve ?';.age» reputation and status. 

In drawing to a close, let me remind you that this is a seminar with very 
practical aims and objectives. You, as a participant, have the 
responsibility to indicate to the profession worldwide through IFLA and 
within your country, through your reporting back to your national 
associations, the actions that will be required in the future to improve 
the image, status and reputation oT the 1 ibrarlanship, information science 
and documentation professions. 



NAIR, R. Rarr.an. Public library systems in ancient South India in ILA 
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Introduction 



According to the American Society of Association Executives^ 
•Associations are organised by a group of people who have joined 
together voluntarily in order to achieve concnon goals and solve 
comnon problems by sharing infomation and working together*" 

This need for people to for::: associe-ions to work together to 
achieve cozx^ion goals can be found as far back as the ancient 
cultures in Rome and zte Orient. One of the initial ties that 
bonne people toge::her^ nore than 3,000 years ago^ was trace. 

However; the craft and merchant guilds of the Middle Ages were 
the first organiseitions to closely rese^ible the associations of 
today. The guilds were forced primarily to ensure fair wages and 
working conditions — goals that many modern associations seek 
for their members • 

Within the library profession, associations are formed to achieve 
a broad diversity of goals on behalf of their members — 
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educa^iou and training, govferanent relations, public relations, 
publications, and research, to name a £ev* 

What ties all of these activities together is that ultimately 
they izipact the inage of the profession — with our peers, our 
supervisors, and our patrons. These activities collectively help 
create an environnent in which members of the association can 
develop a professional identity and competence and operate 
effectively. 



Every association must have a mission — a driving force that 
unites the meizbership. The mission is the associa*;:!©:: ' s reason 
for being- It answers the ouestion, "What needs of the potential 
members are currently unmet or unsatisfactorily met but which 
could be filled by this association?" 

Phili? Kotler states in his book. Marketing for Nonprofit 
Orcanizations. that an associarion* s mission must be "feasiile, 
motivating, and distinctive." The mission must be realistically 
attainable, or the association will guarantee its own failure. 
The mission must truly represent the desires of the potential 
membership, or they won't join and work on behalf of the 
organization • The mission must be significantly different from 
those of similar associations, or the organisation will be 



The Mission Statement and Goals 
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superfluous and will not aturact membership. 

At SLA, our current mission is •to advance the leadership role of 
its meabcrs in putting knowledge to work for the benefit of the 
general public and decision-makers in industry, government, the 
profession; and to shape the desciay of our information society." 

This mission, which was formally adopted by the SLA Board of 
Directors in October 1989/ reflects the Board's recognition of 
how much the profession's imtge inpacts the environment in which 
the members operate- 

Accocpanyinc the mission stateinent should be written goals ther 
icore specifically describe the actions that the association plazs 
to take to accoxipiish its mission. These coals inay be measurable 
and have a timerable. 

SLa's goals per^ai- zo three broad areas: zhe individual mei:iDers^ 
the collective association, anc rhe enviror:nent in which the 
association operates • 

To keep the association on course, the SLA staff is required to 
match up its acconrplishsients vith these goals prior to each 
meeting of the board of directors* This is a very valuable 
exercise, because Lz allows management zo make certain that all 
activities really relate to organisational goals and that no 
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goals are being inadvertently overlooked. 

Bylaws 

Well -written bylaws are iaportant to association xnanagement. 
They help establish organizational structure end working 
relationships . 

Judith walker, an account executive with Smith, Bucklin & 
Associates, an associatioii rianageraent firm headguartered in 
Chicago, wrote that bylaws are also ifupcrtant to an 
organization's ijnace. "Well-consrr^cted bylaws are a useful tool 
in building the organisation and attracting new nesibers, too, 
because they reflect zte iniace of an organizarion that is 
professional, well-managed, and aware of its legal 
responsibilities . " 

Sone of the itenis that may be included in association rules of 
procedures are: 

* roeinbership categories 

* membership services 

* board of directors sire and responsibilities 

* nonJ-nation and election procedures 

* conatittee structure and resoonsibilities 

* procedures for amending the bylews 

4^ 
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Association acrivities should be offered oaly if they directly 
address association goals or if they will generate revenue needed 
to fund other activities that address association goals. 

The trend in associations toddy is •unbundling" — offering a 
siu&ll number of activities for : .^ee as a benefit of laeisbership 
bu-c making others available on a fee basis. 

The principles beticc this are thar dues can be maintained at a 
modest: level only if lia^ited products, and services are included 
in the cere package , and that it is nore equitable if only those 
that choose to use a ser^/ice have to pay for it. 

An important management decision is deremining what will be in 
the package that all merbers receive- These should include the 
services thar the majority of meiixjers are mos^ likely to need or 
desire. 

Certainly the association newsletter or nevjspaper should be part 
of the package, because members expect to receive regular 
communications from their association* However, a timely, well- 
written newslccter also benefits managenenx:, because it enhances 
the association's image with its members by keeping them aware of 
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its accoffiplishmeats . The newsletter may also be distributed 
exteixally to eatance tte association's image with external 
audiences - 

Small associations often can find outside vendors to provide 
certain services, siicn as insurance, to their members more ^ 
economically than the associations could themselves* In this 
way; some revenue can be generated virh very litrle expenditure 
of staff resources* 

An activLv/ thar may simultaneous iy achieve several associarion 
goals is ar. ecucario?.£l seminar. The sessions enhance the 
prof essicndiisia of the attendees, the iuee'::ing provides members 
with an opportunity for networking, and revenue may be generated. 

A guiding principle in association activities is -Knov; the 
Membership.*" It's easy to make assumptions abour what members 
want or need, but the assumptions easily could be wrong. 
At SLA, I and the rest of the staff receive a variety of member 
input to help us determine whan acnivities to offer. 



A major source of information about SLA membership services is 
its Super Surrey — an in-depth needs assessment questionnaire 
that even allows the membership to rank current services in order 
of importance to them* a ^ 
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Bovev«r, a lev-cost net hoc of product research that SIA uses 
«ucee6s£ully is focus groups. Almost ary tiae icanageaent is wi^b 
members/ an hour or two can be allocatec to letting a small group 
of meisbers air their views on a specific subject. 

Judith Walker offered this advice abour planning products and 
services : 

; While planning your program of benefits, reiuenber that 
you're really no different then a company offering new 
products to consumers. Tou need to consider all the 
facets that would go inro a marketing operation: the 
product, the price, the promotion/ and the 
distribution. 



In addition to the products and ser^/ices offered to directly 
benefit merbers, such as seir.inarS/ the association may also 
conduct activities that impact the profession collectively, such 
as government relations or public relations programs • These 
activities are very imace-oriented and are oft.en high priorities 
to many members, so it behooves managcmenr to allocate ample 
resources to these efforts and report progress regularly. 



Prograa and Service Management 
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So&ll ftStoclatlOM inevitably must rely heavily on volunteer 

snezabers to manage programs. Tlie advantage is that ZQembers are 



personally fainiliar with the issues and needs of the profession. 
The disadvantage is that they often don't have the spare time or 
energy that is required. 

In working with volunteers, association aanageiteat must make sure 
that responsibilities are carefully spelled out and must 
regularly monitor progress. Then manegeiteat must exercise 
patience/ because volunteers are well-intentioned or they 
wouldn't have volunteered^ but they will have other 
responsibilities that will sometimes take precedent over their 
association essicnments • 

At SLAr each individual program has a one-year plan of its own to 
provide a road map by which to make sure activities ere on time 
and heeded in the correct direction. The program management 
plans demonstrate how the programs fulfill coals of the 
association strategic plan, list specific actions and their 
deadlines^ and describe the contributions the programs will make 
to association growth. 

If an association cannot afford a full-time staff person, outside 
consultants may be the best approach for managing projects 
requiring specialized skills, such as planning a meeting or 
publishing a newsletter. 
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Once the essociatioa is org&ni:;ed and funded, oprixnistlc, 
positive leadership is the aost iaioorrant service that an 
association executive can give to menbers. An association 
execut^ive must move members zo innovate, to improvise, and to 
accect chance. 

Recently I read about the challenges that a saguaro cactus faces 
in reaching maturity. Only oae out of every 275,000 seeds will 
reach thar srage. To survive initially, the young cactius must 
grow in the shade of another plant. It will take 25 years to 
crov; the first tvo feet^ 75 years before it can branch our^ and 
100 years until it reaches ac'^lthood. But. at nanurity, the 
cactus can be more than 50 feet, nail, weigh more than 10 rons, 
and live for 250 years. 

Similarly/ a professional associa^^ion faces many daunting 
challenges in reaching nanurity. According to the American 
Society of Association Executives, association management means 
problem solving, coordinaning people with diverse backgrounds; 
desires and needs ; learning no say "no," knowing when to say 
"yes," managing one's own and others' time, and continuing to 
grow ia competence and understanding. 



Association leadership must know vhat*s on the association's mind 
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ftad what it is capable or* 

It must steer a path through a maz^ of obswacles to create and 
maintain an effective organisation, but the end result will be am 
association that significantly enhances the power and prestige of 
the profession. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND RECOGNITION 



According to William Paton, the fifth attribute of a profession is 'recognition of status 
by one's colleagues or by the state.' ^ We may go further to affirm that with regard to the 
library profession, as workers in non-profit organizations, the "legitimation (of their 
profession) is highly dependent on recognition and funding by governmental bodies,"^ 
Although recognition by peers, members of other professions, the users of library services, 
and members of the general public contribute toward shaping the status and image of 
librarians, recognition by government is by far the most crucial. Government and 
governmental bodies are the major, in some contexts the sole, employers of the services of 
members of the library profession. The level of government recognition is therefore a 
reliable index of how the profession is viewed by the rest of the society. It would also have 
an important effect on the scale of library and information service provided, its level of 
funding and the grading and remuneration of library and information services personnel vis- 
a-vis other personnel in the public service. 

Although the recent survey by Prins.and de Gier^ did not seek specific information 
on statutory recognition for library and information profession it can be inferred that their 
general conclusion covers the subject. The main conclusion of the survey, and one shared 
by others who have written on the subject, is that the image, status and reputation of the 
library and information profession is generally low in the perception of members of the 
profession themselves as well as the general public.^'^'^ Thus librarians are usually ranked 
lower than members of other professions such as medical doctors, lav^^ers, engineers and 
business executives in order of occupational prestige or status.^ 



The Prins/de Gier study found that "invisibility** or poor public appreciation of the 
work of librarians ranked as the highest factor accounting for this situation. Librarians' 
relatively poor remuneration, the marginal role they are perceived to be playing in economic 
development are two other important factors identified. The study also found that the 
general public is generally unaware of the social responsibilities of libraries and the scale 
of their financial responsibilities. It would appear therefore that the key factors accounting 
for the low status and poor image of librarians is the fact that their work is not properly 
understood by the general public which includes employers, library authorities and 
government. Consequently their contributions to national development is not appreciated. 
This has led to the operation of a vicious cycle: poor public recognition engendering poor 
funding which in turn produces poor quality of service, which further contributes to low 
public esteem of libraries and librarians. 

This paper discusses statutory recognition of library and information work in the 
context of the general seminar theme. It looks at various laws enacted to support library and 
information services in general and the capacity of the library profession to sustain 
government support for its activities. As it has not been possible in the time available to 
undertake any empirical study for relevant data, examples will be drawn largely from Nigeria 
with which the writer is familiar as well as the literature which was readily available at the 
time the paper was being prepared to which specific references will be made. 
STATUTORY RECOGNITION OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION WORK 

Statutory recognition of library and information work refers to the laws enacted by 
government on a variety of library-related subjects. Such legislation confers legitimacy on 
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Ubraiy and information work and empowers library authorities to obtain necessary resources 
to provide their authorised services. 

Statutory Provision of National Library and Information Services 

It is generally held that the enactment of appropriate legislation is the most desirable 
basis for establishing national public library systems. The Unesco-sponsored seminar on the 
development of public libraries in Africa recommended that *'the permanence and 
development of public library service (should) be assured by appropriate legislation.** Such 
legislation would prescribe its administrative structure and sources of funding and would 
guarantee government's commitment to its continued provision. Since that seminar, thi- has 
become the conventional wisdom in library circles in Africa and the provision of a legal 
basis for national public library systems has been widely advocated as the recipe for their 
rapid development.^*^° A similar resolution was passed at the Manila regional seminar for 
Asia and Pacific areas in 1964, urging participants to convince their governments to 
introduce legislation to coordinate the activities of libraries on a national scale." 

The importance of legislation also has a special meaning in the context of the 
developing countries where the establishment of modern libraries is a recent phenomenon 
and where legislation has been the basis of the founding of similar social institutions such 
as universities, medical services, research institutions etc. In the absence of any relevant 
tradition, the provisions of the laws setting up such institutions become the basis of their 
existence and the guarantee of their future development, setting out their structure, 
functions, the powers and the status of their functionaries in relation to others, their 
financial provision etc. 
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Nevertheless not every country has adopted this model. 

In Anglophone West Africa^ Ghana, Sierra Leone and the Gambia have such 
legislation.^^ In Nigeria because of its Federal administrative structure which makes the 
provision of library services a regional rather than a federal subject before its present state 
structure, only the former Eastern region had a public library service which was established 
by legislation. It has been generally acknowledged that for that reason the region was ahead 
of the other two regions in the quality of its public library service. 

Legal provisions for the establishment and maintenance of library and information 
services are not limited to public library systems. They are also considered to be the most 
desirable basis for the establishment of National Ubraries.^^ According to a survey 
conducted by Bagrova National libraries in 85 countries, 45 of which are Developing 
countries, were established by statute.^^ The Lenin State Library maintains a valuable data- 
base of National Library legislation worldwide which should assist those interested in 
comparative studies of such legislation. 

There are also examples of statutes providing for librar)' and information services as 
part of laws of parent institutions such as universities, colleges, research bodies etc. The laws 
provide a secure basis for such services and a justification for their staffing and annual 
financial provisions. 

Provision of National Coordinating Bodies 

A national coordinating body for the library and information services within the 
country creates conditions for a more effective use of the total stock of information in the 
constituent library sub-systems within the natioiL The case for the coordination of library 
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services is even stronger in most develq)tQg countries which can iU*afford the cost of under* 
utilised resources v^here such services are almost entirely government funded. This is also 
consistent with Unesco recommendation urging countries to establish such national bodies 
by legislation and to make them directly responsible to government^ Boadi and Harvard- 
Williams found no existing models of such national coordinating bodies established by 
legislation in their study covering Anglophone West Africa. In Ghana and Liberia where 
such bodies exist they were not established by legislation. Reference will be made later in 
this paper to Nigeria where a memorandum has been submitted to government for the 
establishment of a National Commission for Libraries whose objectives are expected to 
cover a coordinating role. 

Legal Deposit and Bibliographical Control 

Statutory provisions for legal deposit and bibliographic control is an important area 
of library legislation empowering a designated library to receive by law from publishers and 
to document the national publishing output and participate in the international exchange of 
bibliographical data under the Universal Bibliographic Control (UBC) programme. This 
function is usually given to the National library. 

In Anglophone West Africa, only Liberia does not have a legal deposit law. Ghana, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone and Nigeria have legal deposit laws and publish national 
bibliographies. 

Statutes Defining the Status of Library Personnel 

In a number of laws setting up universities and research institutions the positions of 
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heads of the libraries have been enhanced by their being specified as "statutory officers" or 
"principal officers." In Nigeria, it was the 1954 Ordinance to reconstitute the University 
College, Ibadan which first established the library and the University Librarian by law.^^ The 
librarian was mentioned as a member of Senate and Statute 7 (c) provides that "the 
librarian shall be responsible for developing the library of the College as a centre of 
learning and research and for implementing the policy of the college in respea thereof." 
Subsequent university statutes in Nigeria have followed this tradition of conferring the status 
of a "principal officer" on University Librarians while other library professional persoimel 
have generally enjoyed "academic status" within their institutions. 

Similarly in research institutes where the university usage has been adopted in their 
statutes e.g. Nigerian Institute of International Affairs and Nigerian Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies, the Directors of the libraries are by law principal officers while other library 
staff are accorded academic status. It must however be pointed out that these provisions are 
challenged from time to time by the teaching and research staff and librarians generally 
have to fight to retain this parity of status with their teaching and research colleagues. Part 
of the price which librarians have to pay in such settings is the requirement to "publish or 
perish" in keeping with the academic tradition. 
Register of L ib rarians 

The practice of maintaining registers of practicing professionals with legal backing 
is an established one particularly in the Medical, Legal and Engineering Professions. Such 
practice enables the professions to regulate and control professional practice and prescribe 
the standard of knowledge and skill to be attained by persons seeking to become members 
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or retain their membership. The application of this practice to the library profession raises 
a number of problems such as the definition of who would qualify to register as a librarian 
and the concept of a code of ethics. 

Nevertheless, perceiving that the operation of such a register is now in practice the 
acknowledged credential for professional status, the Nigerian Library Association has since 
1982 been trying to implement a resolution calling for appropriate legislation for the setting 
up of such a Register. It therefore submitted to government a " Draft Bill to Incorporate the 
Council for the Registration of Librarians in Nigeria" modelled after those of the Medical, 
Legal and Engineering Professions. It is instructive that the effort has met with veiy little 
enthusiasm on the part of a succession of regimes (military and civilian) in the ten years 
since it has been submitted to government . This is partly because unlike Medicine and Law 
government does not think that it needs to protect the society against the unauthorised 
practice of librarianship. Indeed the most sympathetic comment to date on the subject was 
from a Minister whose advice to the Association was that rather than trying to regulate the 
practice of their extremely few members they should seek to encourage more practitioners 
to join their fold and expand the present scope of library services! This was how the 
Association submitted another a Memorandum on the establishment of a National 
Commission for Libraries. 
ROLE OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 

It is generally agreed that one of the most important activities of national and 
international library associations is "representations and advice to governments on legislation 
and other government action for the promotion of libraiy services."^^ In a 1975 survey, 50 
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national associations in 31 countries reported being very active in promoting national 
legislation.^* It is not clear how many of these are located in developing countries however, 
as information from elsewhere would suggest otherwise. In his study of the attitude of 
librarians and information professionals to the Nigerian Library Association, Lawal found 
that "legal recognition" ranked highest among areas requiring improvement in the activities 
of the Nigerian Library Association.^^ This is hardly surprising for, as stated earlier, the 
Association has in the last ten years been seeking to implement, without much success so 
far, two resolutions requiring government legislation. This dismal record of achievement on 
the part of the Nigerian Library Association in discharging this primary responsibility 
appears to be consistent with what has been reported about similar associations in Africa*^*^^ 
The following summary of the Nigerian experience may therefore be instructive: 

Firstly there would appear not to be much public interest in matters relating to 
library services. The evidence for this is that during the last ten years when the Library 
Association has been canvassing support for its legislation, government has enacted similar 
laws for other professions. 

Secondly the Library Association's efforts have not been helped by regime instability 
and changes of administration on the Nigerian political scene. Thus it has so far had to deal 
with one civilian and two military admim'strations and at least four Ministers of Education 
charged with library matters. Meanwhile, there is now a prospect of another change of 
administration - the return of civilian rule by the end of 1992. 

These changes on the national scene have been paralled by similar changes in the 
leadership of the Library Association itself. Since the struggle started, the third President 



is now about to leave office. 

Finally the Nigerian experience illustrates perhaps the uncertainties involved with 
decision making under military rule. In theory the channels are not as complicated and the 
process is potentially simpler but a lot depends partly on the standing of the interested party 
and the perception of a few key government functionaries of the relevance of the proposed 
legislation to their programme. In the final analysis therefore civilian regimes may provide 
more scope for lobbying and persuasion than their military counterparts. 

It would therefore appear that the improvement of skills in legislative activities is an 
important area where the capacity of library associations in Africa and possibly other Third 
World countries needs to be improved. Since in this area, the American Library Association 
is the acknowledged leader, a few lessons may be drawn from its well documented 
experience, after making necessary allowances for the different cultural and political setting 
that obtain in Third World countries.^*^ 

The first requirement is to strengthen existing library associations and ensure that 
senior and experienced members of the profession are encouraged to make contributions 
in key areas such as those relating to the writing of memoranda and lobbying members of 
the legislative body. 

Secondly, having regard to the imponance of this activity, each library association 
should set up a standing committee to pursue its legislative agenda. 

Thirdly, since librarians are usually handicapped by their small numbers in every 
society, the American expedient of working in coalition with other organisations interested 
in library legislation is a very good one. Such potential allies are to be found in library and 
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educational organisations and associations, associations of authors and publishers^ dvic 
leaders, etc. 

Finally the Round Table for the Management of Library Associations should assist 
in compiling guidelines and giving advice on setting up legislative programmes to interested 
association 
CONCLUSION 

Statutory recognition is both important and useful in the definition of the status of 
library and information profession and in legitimizing library and information services. But 
it has significant limits. 

One of these is set by the capacity of library associations to work through the effort- 
and time-consuming legislative procedures to achieve the desired legislation* 

Secondly, even when they have been achieved, statutory provisions are, in the final 
analysis, merely legal instruments. Whether a piece of legislation is a living instrument for 
achieving the purposes set out in it, often depends on human efforts which ensure that the 
purposes of the legislation are sustained from year to year. This point can be illustrated with 
the difficulties encountered by many libraries charged with implementing legal deposit laws 
due largely to the pervasive ignorance among publishers about the existence and purposes 
of the laws.^'^ 

On the other hand, where the quality of staff or service fail to match the expectations 
set by any particular statutory provision a credibility gap results. Thus in institutions where 
library staff have been accorded "academic status" they are under pressure to justify such 
status to the rest of the academic community. Similarly "librarians" working within the public 
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service have sometimes lost their "professional" status because the educational qualifications 
or quality of service of the "librarians" have been perceived to be less than professional. 

If librarians are to succeed in sustaining government recognition therefore, they must 
improve on their present capacity at using their professional association in promoting the 
interests of their profession and society. They must also ensure that the quality of libraiy 
personnel and library service do not erode public and government recognition of their 
professional status. 
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Iniprovios tbe market value of Che profession: 
increasing recognition 
by 

Elizabeth C, Reacle Fong 

INTRODUCTrON^ 

A profession is reco^ni2ed by the speciali:>eU scmccs ir offers through the acquisition of specialised 
knowledge by iis members who use this to respond to the needs, demands and expectations of it clients 
who consdnite the "markec*'. 

Any entity offering a service is required to vigorously sell iis "product" through well thought out 
marketing strategies if the product is to attract buyers on the open mai-ket. The ^'market" is made up 
of a conglomeration ot individuals, organisations and insrlturions who have been identified as potential 
buyers of a product. 

The Library profession in ic:^ beginnings opcraied within a custodial framework. At ihe beginning of the 
nineteenth century there was strong advocacy from within the profession to change this function and to 
become service oriented as societies become more economically and technologically based. 

Technological and economic development have gone hand in hand and l would volunteer that a significant 
part of our problem today is that the profession of librarianship continues to be regarded as a non- 
income generating activity contributing very little to an economically and technologically based world. 
Furthermore the profession has failed to relate and associate itself with the 
world of consumerism and to understand ways of the consumer. 
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Little or no ackncwledgement is given to the tact thai the services of the piofession and the skills of its 
people can and do a&si&t in income generating ^ctisirics of a society. It is an acceptable premise today, 
that where a price tag is attached to a product, a value and status is rendered to that product and 
consequently its producers. 

Value in todays socjety is equated unth need. What has the profession of librarianship actively done to 
inculcate into society the need for our services to a point where society becomes dependant upon it? 

In this paper I propose to offer for discussion thoughts on how we as library' and information 
professionals can increase o\xs market value through increased visibility, 

1. Att?t\ides and ^tersonalltlcs 

The evolution of technological dependar^ce by many societies and culmres has seen the philosophies, 
assumptions and values of many professions subjected to extreme iransforming pressures. 

The ability of a profession such as librarianship to cope v^ith these transforming pressures requires a 
radical change in artitudc of its membership. By this I refer to hT:)rarians reassessing their contribution to 
society in terms of economic and technological advancement. Changes in attitude must come from \^irhin 
before any outward signs of visibiliry are possible. We are all in no doubt whatsoever as to how we have 
been viewed over the years. None of these descriptions have been flatrering. 

It is the task of every library professional today" to make every effort to change his.'hcr attitude. This may 
be facilitated by various means. However, I will focus on t\^'o which I consider to be most important in 
contributing to the visibility of the profession: 

(i) upgrading of personal skills in communication and public relations 

(ii) encouraging the rciive recruitment of a particular type of personality into the profession. 



The upgrading of personal skills in communication and public relations rests on the initiative of the 
individual. Personal initiative gives rise to the search for the means of fulifilling thjs. 

The active recruit/ncnt of individuals \^-ith a particular i>'pe of personalir>' is made with reference to that 
personalit)* labelled ''assertive". As defined by Dr. Bob Montgomery 

" assertion mrans expressing your thoughts, opinions, feelings openly and non-defensivcly, making 
requests and refusing unacceptable rcQuesrs bur doing that in ways that deliberately take account 
of the rlghcs and feelings of ochers*M 

He srares that the final result is a build up in self esteem and confidence which are the traits needed by 
the profession to be able to convince society ot c^ur value and to compete on the op^n market. 

The chiange in aiiirude required and the search and recruiimenr of individuals with assertive personalities 
and combining these with the use of intensive lobbying and effective public relations techniques will 
strengthen the basis of the professions image. Implied in the above is the need for continuing education 
in the acquisition and upgrading of o!d and new skills in order that the profession cope with change. This 
can only be effective if mandatory. 

Very much a part of this responsibilit>- for the profession with reference to personalities and attitudes is 
the ability of library schools to cope with change^' identified by the profession. Are appropriate needs 
assessment surveys being carried out to indicate what changes are occurring on the market and which 
must be incorporated into the cunicula of librar>' education? 

Professional public relations firms today operate on "megabucks". It is well known that the profession 
dees not generate the kind of income which will permit the utilisation of such firms. However, well 
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planncd public relations programmes ucilising the technology of desk rop publishing available and 
dcceisiblc by most iifoi'mation units today, along wirli a confidain proficssiojial wirl^ excellent 
communicarion skills are rdath'cly cheap bur effective pr tools at our disposal. 

In effect the fiisc visible si^jjs of acliieveiiicjit and change foi the piofcssion musr come fioin the 
indr^iduals who consiituie the profession- In order to have unit}' within these individuals must be guided 
by a document which binds them as a unifying force and this requires a written code of ethics. 

2. Codes of ethics 

Members need and must be guided by professional ethics in order to provide a united image based on 
an accepted group of standards. These standards set the tone of the profession and it is through these 
standards Char a profession is given status and identify. 

Because library' clientellc are dependant on thcr pioicvvional for the provision o! an information service 
the professional enjoys a certain amount of power o\er his client. The library. mformarion profcj^sional 
must be fuUy conversant with his code of behaviour which guides him in the everyday discharge of his 
duties and more so in siniations where he may envisage motives by his client which could lead to the 
"abuse" of the information provided. 

3. Participation in national development planning 

Recognition for the library/information professional armed with his communication and upgraded 
professional skills and his desire to participate and advertise his skills may be obtained through an active 
role in his local and national development planning processes, I can confidently say without dispute that 
all countries say that they recognize the importance of information. Any national delegate speaking on 
the issue never falls to say so. However^ the differences are vast in the way countries use this tool as a 
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While developed countries have designed elaborate, intricate, high technologically based network 
information systems, mos? developing countries arc struggling to establish and maintain public, school, 
community, academic and national libraries which are bereft of qualified personnel and financial support. 

The paniciparion to which 1 refer is involvement in the highest echelons of a narional and local 
2r^;t*rnmf^nr^, rirfj^nitarionr or inciiCutiono, This mAv^ i*t^ulxv.;> ^s^^ivivc Aticutyi> vo be an integral part 
of those sections of the government and siarurory organisations involved in national development 
planning, an information intensive acti^ir>'. Through active invoivemeni the professional can con'^nct the 
system of the value of his contribution and the need for his sldlls, 

A targe proportion of Third World countries eg. F cific, Caribbean, Africa including Asia operate on very 
hea\'y culmraliy based systems often operating hrmd in hand v/irh a colonial system. This cultural base 
often allows for flexibiliry in approaching the higher echelons of nan'onal decision making and must be 
ut)lised to g2dn mileage for the profession The members must recognize that onl> involvement at tne top 
via national commiitees, sub - committee^ of houses of representatives eic. wiM recognition be achieved, 

4. Df )]1ar value for services offered 

Production has ^\wiy$ be^n equated with costs either in caslj uj kind. The move today for providers ot 
information of which there arc many interdependent units is to equate an economic value lo rheir 
product. 

Within the profession, two schools of thought have been in exisience. The notion of "user pays" and the 
"free" provision of services has caused dissension amongst many. The indecisiveness of the entire 
profesaon and division on the issue has not augured well for its image and status. Society today operates 
on a "user pays" base anrt the. philnv>i>hy is that if "on* payc • one voluotf'. This Ls e^mbiiWd wiiK Uic 
fact that areas such as education, health and information which arc not income generating activities are 
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facing massive cutt in finance given nationsl #c6nGmlc dowmumss unci rhus tine move is to be able to 
pcjpetuat^^ revenue. Perpetuating revenue gains recognition. 

ITiP. profrA<ann has reJ^cbed 3 point u'h«r$ it mmi mftki a AWnd lu Ji4ijtjc foi services rendcrea ana 
consider the following: 

(i) should the profeiSion operate on a "user pays*' concept for 
all its services? 

(ii) should a price rag be pur on a percentage of its services with flexibiliij* for an element 
of fitt services? 

This argument of "user*' pays already operates in most academic libraries whose research faculty operate 
on allocations of funding which include an ;Ulocarion to cover library sendees. In the case of public, 
national and community libraries which are reliant on town council, government, community of aid donor 
funding this issue has to be dealt with jiieat senNit^ity and race on the pare of those deciding costi. This 
economic value must hovve\er be in line with economic policies of the countr>' itself and affordable by its 
present clientdle. Any fee arrived at must be take into consideration all relevant factors. This is an 
exercise v^hich must be done in a thorough manner to prevent a negative effect on the profession. It is 
most important that all sectors of the "community" be represented when decisions are arrived at and that 
all clients be well informed. Bearingnhis in mind we cannot discuss this in isolation of quality of service 
and product of what we offer. 

Quality equated v^ith value in economic terms is the only way ahead to gain status and recognition in a 
"cash** economy. 
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5- OuftUty of ^rvice and onalttv of pit^nct 



Underlying all factors promotirg the Jibrao' ^incl information science piofcssional ib quality of service which 
is a^ssed upon ones ability to deliver the goods in demand. Mason articulated in '*Whar is an 
Information Professional'^ (1990) thai the function of information personnel is: 

"to get the right information, from the righi sources, to the right client, ai the righc time 
in the form most suitable for .he use to which it is to be put at a cost rhat js justified 
by its use". 2, 

Are library 2nd information professionals achieving the above? Are we convincing our c!ienc:> rhar we 
possess the t>'pe of knowledge that can assist them? Are we treating our clients as indmduals with 
individual needs which we can anticipate and fulfil? To work, consistently bearing the above philosophy 
in mind will result in a seAoce and produce of quality. 

Our services are our "window" to the world and it is essential that these be presented to our clients by 
individuals armed with the sJcilJs to provide them. The concern of the client is to able to locate 
information when he needs it. He is really not concerned v.iih the technical means by which he locates 
the information. The emphasis of our focus must be "user oriented" in order to increase our visibility at 
the "window". This change of focus is likely to have snowball effect of increasing recognition and thus 
market value of the profession by those who determine our status in society. 

Service oriented profcssinns such as ours are labour intensive. Quite often within the profession reference 
is made to h'brary schools as bcinj more theoretically and conceptually rather than practically oriented, 
inferring that graduates do not possess the library sJ ilis required to operate in the "real" world of the 
librao'/ information professional immediately upon gradua ing. In order to offer quality of service and 



product as a piofes^ion we should be : 
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(i) offering a period of "iniernshjp" in the profession where these theories are pui into 
practice under the guidance of an eA'perienced professjonal and 

(ii) determining how library :^chool curricula may be changed to accommodate the practical 
side of the profession. 

To improve the market value of the profession a combination of the above is essential. Library schools 
must expose students to some practiceil aspects of librarianship during the period of Training Following 
this, on the attainment of the professional qualification a period of "internship" should be a part of every 
institution hiring a "raV graciuate. Many graduates are left to struggle along on their ow) and many of 
rhem either sink or carr^' on in the profession not being able ro contribute to their fuliesi capacity. After 
a period of internship the graduate will fee! confidant and be able to portray cjualities he can market to 
his client as evidence of his piofessionalisn. 

6. Professional terminology 

1 cannot recall a profession in v/hich there is as much confusion in icientificacion as in librarianship. When 
one speaks of a nurse, lay persons are very clear she/he is not a doctor; a technician is not an engineer. 
This is not so in the library/information profession a:; clients are unable to recognia^ the difference 
between a professional, paraprofessional or clerk! 

Terminology today changes with (rends. Librarians are named after the building in which they work. 
Libraries date back to the time of Alexandria and wf re a part of that civilisation. The profession has 
survived many civilisations but many things remain as they were then!! Ubraty buildings arc innate 
objects and to remain associated with such objects, exhibirs a reluctance to accommodate change and fias 
resulted in the profession suffering the same fate. There is a definite need for the profession to change 



and adapt to the tiroes and this is applicable to The itms with which it b idenriried. As a librarian 
discussing our functions 1 see it as no dilferent from that of the information professional as defined by 
Mason (1990). 

Acceptance of change and standardisation of terininolog:.' will facilitate recognition. Internailonal 
movements such as IFLA where the greatest spectrum of countries and professionals are represented 
should be the facilitators of uniformity in this. Focusing on the definition of the information profes5iona] 
by Mason again, it is my belief that we should catch the bandwagon at f-his point and be rid of the term 
librarian and identify as information professionals while at the same time pursuing means which will 
strengthen our performance and credibilit)' as the providers of information to the nation, instirucion or 
organisation, 

6. Insiitntfonal/OrHonibacional involvement 

Librarians function within organisstionai and insilrutionai srruciures. A clear understanding ot the 
philosophies ot these organisations and the ortcimg of senaces which support these philosophies will widen 
the focus of the profession and improve the image and status of rhe profession. 

In the academic institution there has been many a controversial discussion between academic and 
professional status. It should be the aim of ever>' group of professional librarians in an academic 
institution to constantly battle for equalitj' of conditions of ^er\'ice, recognition ere. When one group has 
achieved this for librarians work within a range of organisational philosophies, it is then their responsibility 
to assist the next group. 

Library professionals must involve themselves in all facets of the organisations decision making. 
Representations on university committees, citj' and town councils, school boards'and statutory 
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organisations which may or may not be Jibrao' related can greaily assist in changing the views of the 
IfitVWIMn with rcRard to his ima^c of the profession- 



Initiatives for liaison between the library cii; imuiuiion uithin an insiirunon musr evolve from wiiWn. 
The underlying concept of service is ''sclhng" and this means "going out" 



Dynamism is the essence for visibility of the profession. Participation and active involvement in decision 
making bodies affecting our functions and purpose, internationnlly. nationally, regionaily, at institution and 
organisation level are the means through which \vc uil! become visible. Assisted through a change of 
attitude and mandatory conrinuing education of library/information personnel, active public relations 
programmes written codes of ethics and focus on the "user" will improve the market value of the 
profession- The achievement of this is the responsiblliry ot each individual, his insiiiuiion, his colleagues, 
his libiarjVinformation association and rhosc p:otession:il organisarions which are viewed as allies. 
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SUMMARY 



The subject of the status of the profession is viewed from the perspective of Latin 
America's current situation. 



The first chapter analyses the problem of developing the information sector in the 
region, taking into account present socioeconomic, political, cultural and ideological 
conditions. 



The second chapter describes the professionai's current profile, its shortcomings 
image problems of both professionals and their associations and its relation to 
university education. 



The third chapter deals with the need to establish a new profile for the infornnation 
professional more in tune with the mission of library and information services, as 
perceived by a new definition of development 



The fourth chapter describes the National Library of Venezuela's experience in 
training and updating librarians and other professionals working in the sector 

Finally, the new professional profile is described as closely resembling the 
information manager's profile. 
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Starting from there, and depending on the orientation of each couniry s government . 
National Information Systems in Latin America have reached different levels of 
development from one country to another, and even wtthin the same country, 
sometimes in relatively short periods of time. 

Latin America's current situation is determined by many factors: changes in world 
economy which began in the eighties, the fall in prices of oil and other raw materials, 
which caused a crisis in some countries, the foreign debt pressure and the 
economic measures adopted by debtor countries as a prerequisite for negotiation, 
high inflation rates, high unemployment and under-employment rates, the high and 
rising cost of foreign currency as opposed to the weakness of local currencies, and 
neo-liberat policies which mark new directions for world economy, and a new 
relationship between developed countries and the so-called Third World. 

This crisis, which does not appear to be transitory, has had far-reachmg 
consequences for our countries in the area of information especially because intense 
technological progress during the last decade has made for even greater disparities 
and inequalities among countries. 

At present, influenced by the unfavorable economic situation, the information sec:or 
presents a complex panorama in which great inconsistencies in basic library 
seo;ices (public and school libraries, etc.) coexist with a growing pressure to adopt 
advanced technologies, responding in great measure to developed countries* 
strategies for expanding their own markets. 

Thus, in our countries, information has become a basic element in social 
processes and like any other resource, its development and use must be subject 
to planning. 

The greater or lesser development of National Systems in Latin America is directly 
related to the economic, political, social, ideological and institutional changes 
experienced by the countries of the region; nevertheless; in general ter^Vi!!; Latin 
Americans present situation is characterized by: 
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Insufficient development of the national Information sector in most 
countries and absence of formal and informal information policies. 

Lack of an adequate or effective legal framework for developing the 
sector 

Nonrecognition and little value given to library and information systems 
and services, as evidenced by their exclusion from national 
development plans 

Difficulties in obtaining adequate fundmg on a regular basis. 

Services are mostly oriented to document collection and safekeeping 
(Storehouses as opposed to clearing houses) 

Little or no networking at local, regional or national levels. 

Little capacity for renovating services, for innovation and for 
elaborating new information products. 

Insufficient or inadequate collections to meet the ever-growing demand 
of users, most of whom are students from all levels of the educational 
system . 

Editorial production in most countries is scarce, and in general, Is not 
adjusted to the real needs of large sectors of the population This 
situation creates an excessive dependence on foreign 
publications, which are difficult to acquire because of their high costs 
and the import duties. 

Lack of qualified personnel for efficient and effective functioning of 
information services and systems . both at operational and managerial 
levels. 

O 'J 
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^,^fv: v. Low. salaries of technical and professional personnel as compared to 
other sectors. 

Lack of professional associations with the capacity to participate 
in formulating national development plans and strategies for 
library and information services. 

During the last few decades, concern has grown about " the current situation of the 
Region's information professionals and their real and potential capacity for facing the 
challenges of socioeconomic and cultural development during the next decade" 
.(Paez. 1988). 

In several regional events during the past years, it has been pointed out that the 
lack of qualified personnel at technical and managerial levels is the most important 
problem in the development of information systems and services in Latin America. In 
a number of countries, as a consequence of this situation, there appears to be a 
shortage of leaders for mobilizing resources towards the sector, 

CURRENT PROFILE OF LATIN AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS 

In Latin America, as in other regions of the world where the use of technology is not 
as intense or massive as in developed countries, it is essential to solve the problem 
of improving qualification levels of personnel who could eventually transform the 
information sector and increase its impact on national and regional development. 

As a consequence of the direct or indirect impact of technology, Latin America is also 
experiencing an " information cult not so much related to generating knowledge as 
to the proliferation of data and the growing demand for information, to such a degree 
that the use. of a computer is Inevitable. From this viewpoint, libraries are identified 
with the printed page, with books, with 'leminine'' work, not with the aggressive world 
of computers and technology. It is also linked to social groups who do not have 
enough purchasing power to have access to the new techriology. Thus, the traditional 
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library .turns into a resource of little value, on the fringe of new information 
technologies. 

This situation is directly related to information professionals' tradiwonal attitude: the 
profession originates in libraries: that is why so much emphasis is given to the 
institution and to traditional functions. "The library is like a sanctuary where the 
Librarian "hides" and does not go out to promote services. This was possible in the 
past, but today, with the use of computers and telecommunications to facilitate routine 
work and extend its radius, information can no longer be contained in the library, 
nor is it praiseworthy to do so" (Molina y otros . 1987). 

The traditional attitude of information professionals (librarians, archivists ana 
documentalists) seems to reflect a classical conception of librarianship, whereby 
great value is attached to the activities of organization and technical processing and 
little interest is given to developing attitudes and capacities for managerial activities 
and for transforming information units into more dynamic centers. 

As is to be expected, the information professional's attitude, together with the 
insufficient incorporation of technological innovations to library services, affect the 
users' opinion about the social value of library services and of Information as such. 

In general, the profession in Latin America seems to limited by: 

1. - Deficient, outdated professional training 

2. - Traditional attitude towards the profession 

3- Progressively lower academic levels in undergraduate Library Schools 
4.- Little or no research on the theme 

5 - Negative attitude with relation to automation and to the use of other 
techrK)logies associated with the sector. 
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6.- Traditional professional pFo(jlQS:r<fonventional technical ability . 

little managerial ability, little ability for.promoting services, promoting 
reading, training users or interdisciplinary work, 

7 - Non-participation in social processes, 

8-- Lack of group conscience: professional isolation, 

9.- General lack of intermediate-level personnel to deal with routine 

activities; proletarianization of non-professional assistant personnel 

Thus, it would appear that from • a professional, managerial, technical and academic 
point of view, there is limited capacity for developing the information sector so that 
it can support national development plans 

These negative characieristics have influenced the situafcn of the professional 
associations, which are virtually non-existent and can offer little suppo.l for 
consolidating or modernizing the information sector. 

As Horowitz points out (1991). the Regie i does not present a very encouraging 
' panorama in this carea, with the exception of the Caribbean countries, where national 
and regional associations have existed for a long time and have attained high levels 
of development, maturity and efficiency ( as for example, ACURIL) and of countries like 
Cuba. Brazil and Mexico, where professional associations seem to have a 
consolidated position. 

However, in the majority of our countries professional associations generally seem 
to have the following characteristics: 

Development of union-type activities rather than training and 
qualification activities for their members. 
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Nonparticipation in government efforts within the sector, or in 
professional training activities in universities. 

Lack of research, publication and training programs 

Lack of contact with other professionals incorporated to the sector 

Ineffectiveness in promoting their profession and in achieving a 
better standard of living. 

Little interest in promoting reading and information for development, 
or renovating services 

Predominantly traditional outlook on tibrarianship 

Tnese shortcomings, as well as the image of the professionals and the associati-^ns 
seem to be directly related to the education received at universities. 

In fact, a review of the bibliography on this theme shows that this is a recurrent 
problem, Horowitz (1991),. for example, refers to three closely related, crucial 
problems, which are: " the insufficiency or inefficiency of library education which has 
^ as a consequence that the library profession has little social recognition and finally, 
the limited influence exerted by Latin American associations in the development of 
libraries in their respective countries". 

University programs for training these professionals seem to have the same 
problems throughout to the region; outdated, as to adoption and use of new 
technologies; insufficient emphasis on administration/ management of systems and 
services; little social and humanistic education; little or no orientation towards 
research, not only in the area of information sciences but also in interdisciplinary 
activities, and finally, a marked tendency towards traditional collection 
organization. 
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According to P^ez (1987). "the problem includes, besides, the somewhat 
contradictory situation of a student demand for outdated, academically "low profile- ; 
university programs ( obviously because they serve as a refuge to students who are 
not accepted in more demanding careers) and a comparatively low unemployment 
rate in this subsector. possibly t)ecause gradual growth of the service sector in 
Third World countries has stabilized the demand for employment, at a relatively low 
cost in terms of salary because the profession is perceived as Inferior". 

In the case of Venezuela, for example, there were 660 active graduates from the 
largest Library School in the country ( at the Universidad Central de Venezuela) by 
the end of 1991. while there were more than 1400 library and information services, 
including public, university and specialized libraries. This indicates that the labor 

supply is low in relation to the number of services that could employ these 

information professionals. 

Library and information professionals must t>e prepared to confront two kinds of basic 
problems: those having to do with the adoption (implementation or adaptation) of 
information technology and those related to the social mission assigned to library 
services 

' THE LIBRARIES' MISSION AND THE NEW PROFESSIONAL PROFILE 

Considering its complex and very particular situation. Latin America must find its. own 
definition for the concept of development. 

P^ez (1992) associates the new perception about development to the idea of social 

« 

intelligence defined as a society's capacity to solve problems by generating or 
applying knowledge. This way. the value of information is measured in terms of 
development. It is no longer a question of importing information from more developed 
countries, but of applying information to generate the knowledge which will in turn 
solve the problems of development. 
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We can infer from this cor^cept lhat a poor community is one that cannot produce the 
goods and services it needs to create a satisfactory standard of Hving. Thus, poverty is 
directly related to the inability to acquire, process and apply information for problem- 
solving and for satisfying basic needs. 

In contrast, a developed society is able to produce and apply information and 
knowledge to change its environment for its own benefit. 

This perception of development comes with new set of values which have to do with 
development strategies . They are: solidarity, efficiency , participation and creativity. 

Creativity, which is intimately related to human resource training, is fundamental for 
substituting costly foreign knowledge and technology needed to satisfy basic needs 
with generation of new knowledge and a more effective use of information. By 
valuing creativity, we recognize and value information and knowledge as a base for 
self-sustained development. 

Library and information services have a role to play in socioeconomic development. 
That is why there is an urgent need to improve the information professional 's 
qualification , his cap city for leadership and his ability for management. Only then 
will he be able meet new challenges and participate in the process of generating 
' and distributing the information and knowledge required for attaining social wealth, 
a better quality of life and education for all. 

According to the new perception of development, our countries need library and 
information services that will facilitate the process of transforming information and 
knowledge into social intelligence . They need not only more, but better services, to 
teach people ( students, researchers, manufacturers) to use information and 
knowledge for problem-solving. Thus, there is a need for information professionals 
with special characteristics and/or attributes to respond to their countries' social, 
political economic and cultural conditions 

As to the definition of a new type of information professional in Latin America, we 
have important antecedents. The following are the most relevant ones: 
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In 1984. by request of the Venezuela's Natiorfll Library and Ministry of 
Education, a technical mission financed by UNESCO and led by W.L. 
Saunders presented a technical report on "Graduate Education for 
Information Specialists" (Saunders, 1985). 

This study recognizes the need for Latin America to create its own 
Regional Program for Graduate Studies in Information Sciences, 
according to present and future needs expressed by countries of the 
region. Saunders pointed out that "the most urgent need is to tram 
specialists who can plan, design . organize and manage services, and 
occupy high level positions in the sector.... a new kind of specialist who 
can direct activities in information centers, libraries and networks with a 
thorough understanding of the objectives, funct'ors. prob!ens a'^d 
potential, in his specific cultural context and in the framework c' 
political, financial and deveiopmenta! limitations and possibiJ.ties " 

Taking these cor.s^cJeratiOns into accou'^t the G^acuate Prcg^aT* was 
oriented tov;a^cJ5 informiation manage.Tient and technology it is 
directed to professionals who work in research, professors ana h gh 
level operational personnel This Reg jnal Graduate Prog^a'^. created 
at C-^racas' Universidad Sim6n Bolivar (Venezuela) in 1986 nas 
produced to date 85 specialists from dnferent countries in 
Latin America and the Caribbean 

In 1987. INFOLAC's Technical Secretariat held a meeting in Guatemala 
to analyze, among others, elements for formulating a "Regional Project 
for Training Human Resources in Information". 

As a requisite for formulating this project, a study on "Professional 
Profiles for Human Resource Development in the Information Sector m 
Latin America and the Caribbean" was carried out by Iraset P^ez. 



UNESCO Consultant (PGI and INFOLAC) and Qoordinator of the above 
mentioned Regional Graduate Program in Information Sciences. 

This study proposes a methodology for formulating a model for the 
development of the information profession in the Region. 

P&Qz (1988) points out: " From an operational point of view, these 
professionals must confront such problems as: efficiency and 
effectiveness of services, optimizing availability and transfer of 
information resources and recovery and social projection of the 
professional role and status. From a historical point of view, these 
professionals must meet challenges which must be faced by the 
Region in the context of new strategies for socioeconomic and 
cultural development 

Finally, also in 1987, a group of researchers in the Escuela 
Interamericana de Bibliotecologfa (Interamerican Library Schooi)of 
Medellin. Colombia, undertook a project to establish a general 
profile for librarians and specific profiles of the occupations they could 
expect to find in the job market. 

An important conclusion of this study (Molina y otros, 1987) is the need 
to improve librarians' education in four areas: 

Technical: indexing, analysis and retrieval, with an emphasis on 
automation and telecommunications; 

Administrative: administration of human, physical and financial 
resources, planning, project formulation and evaluation; 

Research: interdisciplinary research in the field of information; and 

Humanistic and Social Areas: as a way of providing librarians 
with critical and active training in cultural processes and social problems. 



So 
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According to research results, a librarian should be able to: 

• Be a critic, an observer and an actor with respecit to cultural, 
and scientific processes and to social problems . 

• Plan, organize, manage and evaluate information systems. 

• Carry out research and apply the results to his work. 

• Study and design new information products and services. 

• Encourage the use of information as an instrument for 
development 

• Participate in designing national information policies. 

• Show creativity and work in cooperation with others. 

• Keep informed about scientific and technical advances in the 
profession and apply new technologies to information systems. 

• Value information for being the core subject of the profession, 
and keep informed about research, management, techniques for 
acquiring, organizing, retrieving and diffusing information, but also 
know about the social situation and develop an interest for 
information about different areas of human endeavor. 
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A VENEZUELAN EXPERIENCE 



We think it is worthwhile to describe sofDe aspects of the Venezuelan experience, 
where the National Library Institute has become a leader t)oth in the development of 
the information sector and in educating and training its human resources. 

The Institute is the largest employer of information professionals in the country, as by 
law. it is the government organ responsible for developing and operating the National 
System of Library and Information Services. 

To ca^r/ cut its mandate, the Institute has set up a complex organization which 
combines: central units, such as the National Library Services, the National 
Conse-vation Center, the Library Information and documentation Center (CEDiNBi). 
the Natona' Directions of Public and Special Lib'-aries and other suppo'ting o-.ces 
and descentrallzed units, such as the 22 Public Librar;. Netv,orks-one for ea:^ 
3tate- which operate in the interior of the country. 

As il has to execute rrany different act-vities and respo^s -lities ass'gned to 't *re 
institute r-as made g^'eat eftorts to recruit and train professional librarians and 
professiona-s from other disciplines to efficiently and effectively carry out functicrs 
for which m many cases. theiB are formal educational programs in Venezuela 

Our professional personnel must carry out technical and managerial tasks, work 
multidiscplmary teams and establish permanent and effective relations with outs a 
organizat.ons This is why the Institute's training activities over the past 15 years 
have included from traditional technical areas to the application of new technolog es 
and management 

In technical areas, we have trained personnel in international cataloguing and 
bibliographic norms, in identification and normalization of subject headings, and m 
other areas needed to effect a national bibliographic control 

In or 'er to develop an automated bibliographic information system, 
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compatible with international formats and with multiple access points, we sent 
professionals to Northwestern University and to the Library of Congress in the United 
States. These professionals have in turn trained many other professionals and 
technical personnel not only at the Institute, but also in other specialized and 
university libraries in the country, and in library and information services in other 
countries of the region ( Chile. Colombia. Peru, among others). 

In the area of conservation, the need for qualified personnel resulted in the creation of 
a Regional Training Center several years ago. where personnel from library and 
information units, archives, museums and other services receive specialized training 
to become Conservation Technicians. T^.? Center's students come not only from 
Venezuela, but also from different countries in Latin America and the Caribbean At 
the same time, as the Conservation Center's regular activities as training activit.es 
reqiiire higher 'e\els of specialization, qualified personnel already working a: :ne 
center have receive advanced training in courses outside the country and by way c' 
courses with international experts brought especia'iy to Venez^e'a 

In the a-ea of management, we v»ou!u like to s:ng'e c-t c jr expe' e-^ce v. re 
Naticna! Public Library System. Created in 1979. th'S system is r^^ade up c' 23 
Ne^vorks or Regional Systems, one for each State Each Ne?.vork has an 
Coordinator, who is named by the Institute and who is responsib'e -or the ma'^ag rg 
' the senw'ices, human resources and budgets assigned to the Netv.'crk Altnojgn i^ese 
professionals receive orientation and guidances from the Institute, they must rende' 
accounts t^ the State Government who is responsible for offering library se'v.ces to 
the communities. This concept of system anc Network exemplifies a unique 
approach to descentralizing the National Public Administration and represents a 
remarkable effort in coordinating programs and resources among the Institute 
State Governmer^ts. Municipalities and other public and private nstiiutions 

The current group of 23 coordinators is made up of 15 Librarians and 9 professionals 
from other disciplines: Education (2). Administration (2 ). Geography (1). 
International Studies (1). Sociology (1). and Literature (1). 
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Ninety-one percent of the coordinators have worked at the Institute for more than 10 
years, in the sanne position or in other technical and managerial posts. 



This stable situation seems to be related in great measure to the institutional policy for 
training and improving its human resources. This is a way of dealing with the lack of 
correspondence between the professionals' academic profile when they graduate 
from university and the professional profile needed to coordinate a Library Network. 

Virginia Betancourt (1988). points out that one of the main obstacles to the 
developme»nt of the sector has been the lack of qualified human resources. "... not 
only because of the small number of librarians in the country. biJt also because they 
have been trained as technicians who are responsible for a servic3 and not as 
managers of library systems and networks or of technical processing centers". In the 
case of Public Library Network coordinators. :hree strategies are being implemented 
s:muitar.eouSiy to so tr.is orcbiem: 



Defining a body o^ po'^oes nc"^5 a'^d technica! liDra^ 
proceec ngs at nationallevel. to guide and orient young 
ii: ar;an5 and l.brary perscrne* v, :n othe^ orofessions 

In-service training in planr r.g. financial administration and personnel for 
librarians responsible for Ner.vorks. through courses, workshops and 
internships and by way of periodical encounters to evali'ate Ne^vork 
management 

Identifying professionals. Iit)rarians or other, vs.th managerial capaccy. to 
incorporate them to the group of Netwo < Coordinators or to assign tnerr- 
to high level technical functions 



A very significant effort became a reality in i991, when the institute and Universidad 
Sim6n Bolfvar agreed to establish a special regime so that 20 Public Library 
Network Coordinate s could participate in the Regional Graduate Program in 
Information Sciences This special regime is based on a combination of distance 




education and classroom activities, given that the participants ali live in different 
cities. . These professionals, have accumulated valuable experience in administrating 
human, technical and financial resources, in forinulating strategic plans for 
Networks, in interdisciplinary work and in coordinating efforts and resources with 
other public, private and non governmental institutions. Now, thanks to this new 
possibility, they have the opportunity to improve and perfect their training, thus 
reinforcing and validating their practical experience. 

CONCLUSION 

In Latin America, perception of the status of the information professional is definitely 
related to his education and further training, and consequently, to his real and 
potential capacity to meet the challenges of socioeconomic and cultural development 
in the region. 

In this sense, professional education should be oriented in such a way as to take into 
account current tendencies in professional development and the real and potential 
need to strengthen ihe sector and make it more dynamic. 

To elaborate a new profile for. information professionals Implies much more than Just 
addir^g new subjects to Library Schools' Programs. Educating high quality 
professionals is possible only "... when the student is a product of a stimulating 
intellectual environment; when he has had professors who stimulate his participation 
and who awaken his academic and professional interest; ... when he has been 
provided with the adequate space and resources for intellectual and practical work 
and when he has had the opportunity to confront his knowledge with the objective 
realit/. (Arias O.. 1991) 

Another important aspect to consider is the training of information professionals as 
specialists, researchers and educators , since the tendency up to now has been to 
center educational activities on practicing professionals 

By including these elements in his professional training we expect to shape i new 
type of Information profestlonaU who will meet user demand, efficiently 
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handle the implementation and evolution of Information systems and 
services, and have the capacity to apply new Information technologies. 

All of this, taking into account national situations, and in accordance with the roles 
and functions to be faced in a profession which must produce of goods and services 
required by society. 

This means promoting the type of education that will allow information professionals . 
to acquire criteria for interpreting the socioeconomic, cultural and Ideological 
context in which information phenomena are produced, and at the same time, 
efficiently and effectively manage information resources. These professionals must 
possess certain characteristics or qualities that will orient their action not so much 
towards providing services as towards planning and managing information resources, 
what Baise Cronin (1985) has called •'information managers". 

Latin America's situation is complex and full of contrasts. Although we face many 
difficulties, we also have many strong points and opportunities 

As far as human resources in the information sector are concerned, there are many 
many successful training experiences in the Region . As we approach the XXI 
Century, one of our most important challenges is to attaini regional and 
international integration and cooperation, to exchange experiences and to join 
' efforts so as to give our professionals the education, training and updating they 
need to become leaders for the development the information sector in Latin America 
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